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( ROLOGICAL MINERALOGY. — KING’S 
COLLEGE, London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
nei RSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY witha 
mdi itate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the applica- 
ineral Substances in the ARTS. The Lectures will be 
munted by an extensive Collection of Specimens, and will 
mwa arn be Wednesday morning, October 13th, at nine o'clock. 
ane bone. continued on each succeeding W ednesday at the 


ns ae R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


\ bf rn . 
[°, SULPTORS. —The COUNCIL of the ART 
tad werk oan LONDON, desirous of producing in Bronze a 
LINGTON o,’ commemorative of the late DUKE of WEL- 
PONDS for nae, am of ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY 
mending tweive bere er: twenty-nine inches long and not 
ality life. To inches in width, illustrative of an event in his 
tdels are to be a Subject is not to be treated allegorically. The 
42. either eo to No. 444, West Strand, on or before Feb. 1, 
2 Comneil mld Without the artist’s name openly attached. 
mainm, if a 4 to the mselves the option of withholding the 
bet Relief must Be fee emcient merit be not submitted. The 
"#8 Poreign ‘sate Sond fide production of a British subject, 
** than five ~hecmgmes who shall have resided in the kingdom not 
ete GEORGE GODWIN, a 

LEWIS POCOCK, } Hon. ecs. 

f STS TUPNTADG 8 
T ARTISTS, INVENTORS, &c, &c. — The 
hie, come ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
nee that DEPOs {NESS PRINCE ALBERT,) respectfully give 
RIVED, and abi SITS OF GENERAL INTEREST ARE RE- 
The EXRIBIT}On ee to the Public, FREE OF EXPENSE. 
sling Me, seen" And all the POPULAR LECTURES, in- 

-AND’S LECTURE on MUSIC, as usual. 

: Schools, and Children under ten, half-price. 


WICAL CHEMI@TRY— +o 

\l cua CHEMIST RY.—APPARATUS and 
MYARY DEpostTe es: Tequisite for the ANALYSIS of 
rh, wees, IN & polished Mahogany Cabinet, price 


—ilgrd the mama, and Co., of Baker Strex t, London, have 
ees in & very + ln ya and reagents required in these 
x AM MD PRS a nt ary economic manner.""—Gotpixa 

Seiagy, 8d Theraneuti 7 1 ge atY Deposits, their Diagnosis, 
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| GG ERMAN AND FRENCH PROTESTANT 
. ( OLLEGE, Grove House, Clapham, Surrey. For a limited 
j oa a EDL Ate en, Under the superintendence of Dr. 
- - . s : ANDER. Religious Instruction by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. Particular attention paid to Classics 
and special courses for Assistants to the Army. German and 
French generally spoken. Terms—Sixty and Righty Guineas per 
annum up to sixteen years of age; afterwards, One Hundred 
Guineas. No extras, except washing. Pupils whose parents are 
cor a ——— the holidays at a moderate charge. 

or particulars, address Dr. Fried): *r, Grove 4 . 

hall Rise, Clapham, ieee. sivestiruapanieh ustadec seaplane 
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is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
- BRITISH BARDS AND STONEHENGE 
- IONIAN ISLANDS. 
- IRISH SALMON. 
- DR. CHALMERS. 
. SINDH. 
- LORD LANGDALE. 
. GOLD DISCOVERIES. 
- PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


al al Ti vv. 
(THE INGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE AND 
LITERARY AND POLITICAL ESSAYIST. No. 3 for 
October, price One Shilling, contains— : . 
1. The Right Hon. Benjamin Disracli—the Author and the 
Politician. 
. The Wrongs of the Eagles. 
- Sterne and his Sentimentalism 
* The Times’ Newspiper as an Historical Document 
- Something about Georgey, the Hungarian General 
Manchester and Cambridge 
. Horatius Anglicanus (continued 
. Confessions ofa Literary Man. hapters VI. to X. 
. Victor Hugo's ‘ Napoleon the Littl 
“This new periodical has promising stuff in it. Young and 
earnest men are evidently among the writers, and there is an 
agreeable variety in the choice of subjects.’"—Exawiner 
* The ‘ Englishman’s Magazine’ sparkles with all the brilllancy 
of thoughtful, earnest writing.’"—WeekLy Disparcu. : 
“We are acquainted with no periodical which so well deserves 
to become the recognised organ of nationalism.’ — Oxroxp 
HERALD. : 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


THE WORKS OF MRS. SOUTHEY, 


CAROLINE BOWLES 
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(COHAPTERS ON CHURCH-YARDS. — Second 
Edition. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. 
2. SOLITARY HOURS. Second Edition. 


Foolseap. 5s. 

** Those sweet poems, which, for truth and depth of feeling, and 
for tenderness and holiness of thought, are among the most beau 
tiful that have been produced in this generation.’”—QvartEeRiy 


Review. 
3. THE BIRTH-DAY, and 
HOOD, and other Poems. By 


Foolscap. 5s. 
4. ROBIN 
R. S.andC. 8S. Crown. 8s 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


other Poems, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 


( UAKERISM ; or, The Story of My Life. By 

Mrs. J. R. GEER, who was for forty years a member of the 
Society of Friends. Second Edition, with Appendix, containing 
Notes, &c. 

“ This is a queer book, and will be thought so, no doubt, by the 
Society from which it so unmercifully tears off the mask. This 
extraordinary publication. * * * * The Author writes as a 
member of the Church of England, in a serious and devout spirit.” 
—Joun Bere. 

“There is no denying the cleverness of these sketches. The 
student of manners will find some quaint specimens of behaviour 
recorded in these pages.’ —ATHEN ©UM. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





NEW FRENCH EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
"Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


YHRESTOMATHIE FRANCAISE; ou, Choix 

/ de Morceaux tirés des Meilleurs Ecrivains Francais. Par 
A. VINET, Professeur & Académie de Lausanne. A l'usage des 
Ecoles, par L. F. CHAUMONT, Maitre de Langue Francaise 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, Second Edition, Revised. By Dr. DUBUC, of the 
University of France. 4s. 

“Obviously the production of a first-rate native scholar, a gen 
tleman who knows grammar from its elementary to its most 
complex principles, and who evidently combines the experience 
of a practical teacher with the science of an accumplished philolo 
gist.’—Scorsman. Pod 

AN EASY GUIDE TO FRENCH CONVER. 
SATION, on a New Plan, with a Practical Introduction to 
the Study of French Grammar; for the use of the Edinburgh 
Academy. By J. G. E. MACLEOD, B.A., of the University of 
France. 

Edinburgh: Robert Seton. 


Tondon: Whittaker and Co. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d., cloth, limp, 
QHORT SHORT HAND. By Lamine WARREN 
hI TEAR, Esq., Author of ‘One Step Further in Stenography.’ 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





PY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TEMPLAR 
Ina fow days, ’ 
Py ALDECE ; or, the Siege of Leyden. A His- 


torical Play, in Five Acts. By ANGIOLO ROBSON 
SLOUS 





Peutical Indications,’ page 10 





" London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 


United States. 
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This day, a New Edition, with Coloured Map, and Eighty Dus 


trations, 2 vols, Svo, 
(TRAVELS IN HUNGARY AND TRANSYL- 
~ VANIA. By JOHN PAGRET, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

A HISTORICAL SKETCH of the ELECTRIC 
4 TELEGRAPH, including its Rise and Progress in the 
By ALEXANDER JONES. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand, 


In a few days Darton and Co, will publish a New Edition of 
‘i E SKETCHER’S MANUAL, 
- By FRANK HOWARD. 
58, Holborn Hill. 
PETER PARLEY'S LAST NEW BOOK, price 2s. 

‘THE ADVENTURES OF BILLY BUMP IN 

ROSTON, CALIFORNIA, &c.; Being the Life of a Boy in 
By 8. G. GOODRICH, Esq., the original Peter Parley. 

Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill, 


U NCLE TOM’S CABIN. The AUTHOR'S 

EDITION of this most talented and popular American 
Work may be had of all booksellers. It is well printed in large 
type, forming a handsome crown S8vo volume, price 3s. 6d. 

“It is right to state that Mr. Bosworth’'s Edition is one in which 
the Authoress has a direct interest, which should induce all right 
thinking persons to prefer it.."—Sunpay Times 

London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street 


Just published, Second Edition, price 15s. 
( N THE ANCIENT BRITISH, ROMAN, AND 
SAXON ANTIQUITIES AND FOLK-LORE OF WOR 
CESTERSHIRE. Ry JAREZ ALLIES, Esq., P.S.A. 

This work details the Antiquities, and clucidates the Ancient 
Names of Fields and Places, in every part of the county ; it also 
traces the Ancient Roads, discusses the Folk-lore, and notices the 
Border Antiquities. It contains 500 pages, demy Svo, with 6 illus 
trative Engravings, upwards of 40 Woodcuts, and a copious 
Index 

Published by J. H. Parker. 377, Strand, London; and 
J. Grainger, 18, Poregate, Worcester 








America. 














This day is published, Second Edition, price 1s., 
or 2s. 6d. fancy cloth, 
(THE CLOUD WITH THE SILVER LINING; 

- & New Story, by the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sun. 
beam,” &c. 

Also, now ready, the folowing:—THE PURSUIVANT OF 
ARMS; or, Heraldry founded upon Facts, by J. R. Poaxcne, Esq., 
F.S.A., price 12s. cloth, with Tlustrations; THE HOUSE ON 
THE ROCK, price 3s. 6d.; THE DREAM CHINTZ, 58.; ONLY, 
Is. 6d.; A MERRY CHRISTMAS, I8., OLD JOLLIFFER, and 
Sequel to ditto, price 2s, cach; THE SILENT FOOTSTEPS, Is. ; 
and THE HALL OF CHAVENLAY, by Capt. Cuntine, price ds 

W.N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUINS OF MANY 
LANDS.” 
This day, crown &vo, cloth, price 5s 
~ PIBRiTtTs OF... 37Hae8, FAST. 
b An Historical Poem. By NICHOLAS MITCHELL, Author 
of * Ruins of Many Lands,” &c. 

Contents :—Scripture Characters: Cain to Esther -— Military 
Heroes: Xerxes to Napoleon—Celebrated Women: Aspasia of 
Athens to Lady Jane Grey. 

London: William Tegg and Co., Queen Street, Cheapside 


TRADESMAN’'S CALCULATOR, 
In One Volume, square, bound in cloth, ls. 6d., free by post, 2« 


QHOW ELL'S TRADESMAN’S CALCULATOR, 
b particularly adapted for Butchers, Grocers, and other Pro 
vision Dealers, exhibiting at one view the Prices of BKatchers’ 
Meat, calculated by the stone of 81bs., and of any commodity from 
lib. to 9501bs. at prices ranging from One Penny to Eleven pence 
Three-farthings. Calculated by H. BRAGG. A New Edition, 
re-edited and enlarged by C. O. ROOKS, Accountant, Author of 
the “ Profit and Discount Tables.” 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen street, Cheapside. 

PROFIT AND DISCOUNT TABLES. In one 

Volume, the Second Edition, bound in roan, price 3s, 6d., or 

4s. free by post. Showing the Prices at which Articles must be 
Sold to obtain Profit at a certain Per Centage upon their Invoiced 
Cost. And also, the Net Cost of Articles, when Discounts are 
allowed on the Invoiced Prices, Adapted for the Assistance of 
Traders in their Purchases, Sales, and taking Stock. The calcu 
lations are upon prices from One Penny to Twenty Shillings, and 
at the rates from One-and-a-Half per Cent. to Seventy-five per 
Cent. To which is added Tables of Foreign Weights, Measures, 
and Monies, with their comparative value in Hritish Standard 
By CHARLES ODY ROOKS, Accountant 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside 





TEGG'S CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR 
Imperial &vo, sewed, price 2s. free by post, 
(ONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Glossary of Musical Terms, &c., Exer 
cises and Scales; also, a selection of the most popular Tunes, 
arranged and fingered in an easy manner for that fashionable in 
strument. By JAMES F. HASKINS, Member of the Royal Con 
servatory of Music at Paris, and Editor of the Geneuphonic 


| Theory of Musi 


Also mary be had, the following New Editions of 
HANCOCK’S IMPROVED FLUTE 
Price 2 
HANCOCK’S VIOLIN PRECEPTOR. Price 2s. 
HANCOCK’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 


ACCORDION, greatly enlarged Price 2s. 
London: William Tegg and Co., $5, Queen Street, Cheapside 
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In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, 


CHAMBERSS REPOSITORY OF 
INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS, 


Tur Messrs. CHAMBERS pro to commence on the first Saturday of November, a Srrres of Tracts, under this title, 
recisely similar in form and literary character to the ‘‘ MisceLtany or Tracts” formerly issued, and which, it is well 
own, was discontinued at the end of twenty volumes, with a sale of upwards of 80,000. 

As in the former case, this work will consist of a series of Penny Sheets, issued Weekly, and containing, as a general 
rule, one complete subject—Four to constitute a Monthly Part, at Ficepence ; and Eight to form a Two-Monthly Volume, 
neatly done up in boards, at One Shilling. The Contents of each Number will furnish, as usual with Messrs. Chambers’s 
other Publications, innocent entertainment, mingled with correct information and sound instruction, under the control 
of good taste, and free —as far as possible—of controversial matter. They trust that the present Series of Tracts will 
take as prominent a part as the former in that department of the great business of educating the people which is com- 
mitted to the untrammelled agency of the press. 





W. AND R. CHAMBERS, EDINBURGH; WM. 8. ORR AND CO., LONDON; 
JAMES M‘GLASHAN, DUBLIN; Aynp att BooxsELirrs. 


———— 








Now ready, price 6d. 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH, 
PRACTICAL ADVICE 
TO AUTHORS, POSSESSORS OF MANUSCRIPTS, AND INEXPERIENCED WRITERS, 


ON THE 
Efficient Publication of Books intended for General Circulation or 
Private Distribution, 


Sent Gratis and Post Free to orders enclosing Six Stamps, addressed to 


Messrs. SAUNDERS anp OTLEY, Pvusiisuers, Conpvuir Street, HANOVER SQUARE, 


Who have just ready for Publication, 
1 


A NEW WORK BY MR. CARLETON. 38 vols. 


3) 


THE GOSSIP. BY THE HONOURABLE MRS. E. NORTON. 


" 


THE VICISSITUDES OF COMMERCE. 2 vols. 


BY A GENTLEMAN OF HIGH STANDING IN THE COMMERCIAL WORLD. 
4. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIN AND SORROW,’ 


3 vols, 


a — — 


NEW WORKS. 


1. 


In 1 vol. crown 8v¥o, pp. 290, price’ 6s. 


of . vv % f « 7 ~ ~ 

PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, Practical Notes on Country 

Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and Gardens. By Cnantzs H. J. Swrrn, Landscape Gardener and Garden 
Architect, Fellow of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Caledonian Horticultural Society, Xc. 

Conrtents :—The Houses and Ofices—The Approach—Pleasure Grounds and Flower Gardens—The Park—Orna- 
mental Character of Trees detached and in combination—Planting—Fences of the Park and Pleasure Grounds—W ater— 
The Kitchen, Fruit, and Forcing Gardens— Public Parks and Gardens—The Villa—The Laying-out and Lnprovement of 
Grounds—The Arboretam—The Pinetum. 

‘Mr. Smith, who is a landscape gardener and garden afchitect of great experience, has worked out his design with 
ability and judgment.”’—Globe. ; 

«The character of this publication is altogether practical, from the opening hints upon the house and offices, to the 
closing directions about the arboretum and the pinetum.’’— Spectator. 

“Mr. Smith is an experienced landscape gardener, and a man of much good sense. His opinions are therefore entitled 
to attention.””—Gerdeners’ Chronicle. 

“A very useful and interesting treatise upon a subject which in this country has always had its amateurs.”— 


Daily News. 





” 


THOMSON’S WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET. 


Maps and Tinted Lithographs, price 15s, 

« Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson have been for a long time past published. Long 
after the interest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will be a standard book of reference on account 
of the valuable facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which it is written.”"—Athenaum. 

** The work is one of durable importance. The most general reader will not find Dr. Thomson’s journey tedious 
* © *® We have in this volume matter which will inform every man who reads it steadily, and follows the Author's route 
with attention by the map Frawiner ° ‘ 

* We can most cordially recommend Dr. Thomson's work to all those who wish to obtain a clear idea of this magni- 
ficent and interesting region, to which our late con juests in the Punjaub have brought us into such close contiguity,’ — 
Guardian 

“To all those who desire to judge e 
is now so rapidly enriching our gardens, works of this description have great interest 


In 1 vol., with 


ientifically of what is possible in the cultivation of the Indo-Alpine Flora, which 
*' —GFardeners’ Chronicle. 


REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL WORKS 


JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 


FELLOW AND SECRETARY OF THE soctETy op 
ANTIQUARIES OF LONDoy. 


I 


AN ARCHEOLOGICAL INDEX 
TO REMAINS OF ANTIQUITY OF THE CELTIC 
ROMANO-BRITISH AND ANGLO-SAXON PE. 
RIODS. 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. cloth. illustrated by 
numerous Engravings, comprising upwards of Fir, 
Hundred Objects, a 


This Work, though intended as an introduction and A guid 
. . . . . ; +ce | 
the study of our early Antiquities, will, it is he ped, prove of 
vice, as a book of reference, to the practised Archwolog ‘’ Ts 


Contents are as follows :— 


Part I.—Cettic Prertop.—Tumuli, or Barrows and Cairn 
Cromlechs.—Sepulchral Caves.—Rocking Stones.—Stone © a 
&c. &.—Objects discovered in Celtie S pulchres —Urns = = 
—Weapons.—Implements, &c. Parr I] — Rowano-Barrise Pr 
rtop.— Tumuli of the Roman- British Period —Burial places of th 
Romans.—Pavements.—Cam ps.—V illas.—Sepulehral Monuments 
—Sepulchral Inscriptions.—Dedicatory Inscriptions —Con me -, 
rative Inscriptions.—Altars.—Urns.—Glass ‘bul 
Armilla. — Coins. — Coin-Moulds, &e. && 
Saxon Peniop.—Tumuli.—Detailed List of Objects disc overed.— 
Anglo-Saxon Barrows.—Urns.—S words —Spears. —Knives.—Ug 
bones of Shields.— Bucklers. — Fibula. —Bulla.—Hair Pius 
Heads, &c. &c. &e. Ke. 

The Irrnenary of Anroninvs (as far as re The 
Geographical Tables of Protemy, the Norrria, and the ITIneRary 
of Ricuarp of Crnencester, together with a classified Index of 
the Contents of the Ancu xoLocia_(Vols. i. to xxxi.), are given in 
an Appendix. 


Vessels.—Fibula — 


Part Ill. —Axore 


lates to Britain). Th 


““No one can doubt the Author’s qualifications: Mr. Akerman’: 
chief reputation is as a numismatist, but in the Work before us 
he has shown that his Archwological acquirements have a mueb 
wider range.’’—ATHEN ¥UM. 

“One of the first wants of an incipient Antiquary is the fac 
of comparison, and here it is furnished him at one glance. T? 
Plates, indeed, form the most valuable part of the book, beth? 
their number and the judicious selection of types and examples 
which they contain. It is a book which we can, on this account 
safely and warmly recommend to all who are interested in the 
antiquities of their native land.’’—Litegary Gazerre 

“A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed 
from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot fail to be gene 
rally acceptable.”’—Art Union. 

‘A valuable aid to the Study of Archwology.’—Baritaysts 


“This richly illustrated volume will be a standard work of 
reference for young Antiquaries The Author has chosen |! 
call it an ‘‘ Archzeological Index ,”’ but it will be more favourably 
made known as at once a concise yet comprehensive introduction 
to early British Archwology."—ATLas. 


I! 


REMAINS OF PAGAN SAXO¥- 


DOM, principally from the Tumuli in England. Ia 
demy 4to, price 3s. each Part, to Subscribers, 2s, 6d 


The Two Numbers already published contain Coloures 
Engravings of the following objects :— 
1. Gold Ornaments set with Garnets, found in a Tumuus 
Roundway Down, near Devizes, Wilts 
2. Gold Buckle, set with a slab of Garnet, found at Ixwort! 
Suffolk. 
8. Singular Glass Vase, found at Reculver, Kent 


4. Sepulchral Urn, in the Townele} Collection of the Brits 
Museuin. bingdos 
5. Beautiful Circular Fibula, from a Grave near Abingvon 


Berkshire, now in the Collcction of the Brius4 Museum 


11t. 


A NUMISMATIC MANUAL. 1 vol 


Svo, price One Guinea. 





careful reading 





A DESCRIPTIVE 


a 
. , comprising 
*.* The Plates which illustrate this ¥ ve] pian snd * 
types of many hunéered coins, are upon 4 nas taeda Of sreek 
: . ee . the t 
a glance, convey more information reza by 3 any host 
Roman, and English Coins, than cau | : beirg gives 


y - ¢ simile Engraving 
Instead of a fac-sim ee the mast stTl 


of that which is already an enigma to tht ted and placed °? 
. ’ . paecc ist aad 

and characteristic features of the Coin are Gis tar with tbe™ 

themselves, so that the eye soon becomes fanisen® "™ 


Iv. 


CATALOGUE 
ROMAN ¢ Ors 


dar 
code? 


UNEDITED ; Rome 
the taking of 44 
Numerous Piste, 


OF RARE AND 
from the earliest period to 
Constantine Paleologos, 2 vols, 5° 
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Akerman’s Works—continued, 


eed 


«INS OF THE ROMANS RE- 


LATING TO BRITAIN. lvol. 8vo. Second Edition, 
eith an entirely new set of Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


j , Messieurs, vous propose done de décerner 
= Votre coma Allie d@’Hauteroche A larchéologue 2é1é qui, 
a. a Journal Numismatique de Londres, 


.. nées ublie le . P : 
or ve doit un bon Manuel de Numismatique, et qui 
seqnel ation d’un Recueil de toutes les 


ndre la public CCuSs 
reat ate, peuples, yilles et rois de l'antiquité.”—Appress or 
Commission APPOINTED TO Report ro THE “INstTirvrT DE 
rat Mn ux THE WORKS SENT IN BY CANDIDATES FoR THE Nvmis- 


arse Pag. Sess. 1545. 
VI. 


ANCIENT COINS OF CITIES AND 


PRINCES, Geographically Arranged and Described, 
containing the Coins of Hispania, Gallia, and Britannia, 
with Plates of several Hundred Examples. 1 vol, 8vo, 


price 18s, 
Vil. 


NUMISMATIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE NARRATIVE PORTIONS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Fine paper, numerous Woodcuts from 
the Original Coins in various public and private Collec- 
tions, 1 vol. S8vo, price 5s. 6d, 


“Archeology is under a peculiar obligation to Mr. Akerman. 
Te him we all owe the pleasant debt of an instructive acquaint- 
snce, not only with the beautiful money of Ancient Greece and 
Rome, but with the once barbarous, though not less interesting, 
eins of our earliest history. And to him now especially, the 
ense of religion can bring its tribute of commendation for light 
thrown upon Holy Writ through the medium of‘ the unrighteous 
Mammon.’ The New Testament has, it appears, in the compass 
athe Gospels and Acts, no less than thirty-two allusions to the 
canage of Greece, Rome, and Juda: and these, beautifully 
engraved and learnedly described, give Mr. Akerman an oppor 
tmaity of serving the good cause of truth In the way of his pecu- 
lisp avocation.’"—Cucrcu or ENGLAND JOURNAL. 


Vill. 


’ og 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN COINS. 
Inl vol. feap. Svo. With numerous Wood Engravings 
from the Original Coins, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Costents:—1. Origin of Coinage —Greek Regal Coins —2. Greek 
Grice Coins —3. Greek Imperial Coins.—4. Origin of Roman Coin- 
age—Consular Coins.—5. Roman Imperial Coins.—6. Roman 
British Coins —7. Ancient British Coinage.—8. Anglo-Saxon 
(himage.—-9. English Coinage from the Conquest.—10. Scotch 
Coinage —11. Coinage of Ireland.—12. Anglo-Gallic Coins.—13. 
Continental Money in the Middle Ages.—1l4. Various representa 
tires of Coinage.—15. Forgeries in Ancient and Modern Times.— 
if. Table of Prices of English Coins realized at Public Sales. 


Ix. 


«| TION r 7 . 
TRADESMEN’S TOKENS, struck in 
London and its vicinity, from the year 1648 to 1672 in- 
clusive. Described from the Originals in the Collec- 
tion of the British Museum, &e. 
Gumea. A few copies in 4to, price One Guinea. 
This work comprises a list of nearly three thousand Tokens, and 
teatains occasional illustrative topographical and antiquarian 
notes on persons, places, streets, old tavern and coffee-house 


ae &e. &e.; with an introductory account of the causes which 
te the adoption of such a curren¢ 7. 


: = 
A GLOSSARY OF PROVINCIAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES IN USE IN WILT- 
SHIRE. 12mo, 3s. 


THE NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE 


ad JOURNAL of the NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 
Edited by J. Y. AKERMAN, is published Quarterly by 
cous Russzz. Smiru, No. 4, Old Compton Street, 
Soho Square, London, to whom all communications for 
a Editor should be addressed. Perfect sets of the 
ier csc oo of the last six volumes may be 
mom *pplication. The number printed for the 
Seribers aad (Pilea to the present List of Sub- 
Pledge hin ari oa cage ra the publisher cannot 
twelve nna to supply the work after the lapse of 
pa Months, Subscribers may avoid disappointment 
y sending their names direct to the publisher, and 


those who 7 : : 
ita o s imperfect volumes may possibly get 


OMplata is . 
apleted by applying at once as above. 


** 
# nohiie ey 
+ The Publisher will } 


happy to give the full price for 
the first four numbers. 





JORY Resspr, c 
Ressrit Surrn, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Plates, price Half-a- | 


itr. Seovan’s Publications. 





POETICAL WORKS. 


i. 
In one volume, foolscap 8vo, price 8s. cloth, 





ae 


Hr. Movon's Publications. 


PROSE WORKS. 





I, 
Tn one volume, Svo, price 18s, cloth, 





TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. | 


Sixth Edition. 


' 
i 
II. 
Tn one volume, foolscap Svo, price &s. cloth, | 

| 


TAYLOR’S EDWIN THE FATR, ISAAC 
COMNENUS, &. Third Edition. 


IIT, 
In one volume, foolscap Svo, price 6s. cloth, 


MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD’S DRA- 


MATIC WORKS. Eleventh Edition. 





rv. | 
In two volumes, foolscap 8vo, price 12s. cloth, | 
| 


S. T. COLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND 


DRAMATIC WORKS. A new Edition 


In two volumes, foolscap 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


| HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 


With a Memoir by his Brother. Second Edition. 


Vv. 
; 


VI. 
Tn one volume, foolscap 8yo, price 9s. cloth, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


VII. 
In six volumes, 24mo, price 15s. sewed, 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A new Edition. 


Seventh Edition. | 


VIII. 
In one yolume, foolscap 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts 


——— 


Ix, 
In two volumes, foolscap 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 


ROGERS’S POEMS and ITALY. 


trated with numerous Woodcuts. 


Tllus- 


oe 


xX. 
In three volumes, foolscap 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 
SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. A 
new Edition. | 


XI. 
In one volume, foolscap &vo, price 5s. cloth, 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edition. 





A new 


XIf. 
In one yolume, foolscap 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


HOOD’S POEMS. 


Fourth Edition. 


Xl, 
In four volumes, foolscap 8vo, price 208 cloth, 


R. M. MILNES’S POETICAL WORKS. 


XIV. 
In one volume, foolscap S&vo, price 6s, cloth, 


IN MEMORIAM. Fourth Edition. 


xv. 
In one volume, medium 8vo, price ]4s. cloth, 
CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
With Notes, & By TYRWHITT 
XVI. 
In one yolume, medium 8yo, price lds. cloth, 
SPENSER’S WORKS. With Notes, Kec. 


By TODD 





XVII, 





In one volume, medium &vo, price 12s. cloth, 





-DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. 


} 


With 


Notes, &. By WARTON 





EpwarbD Moxon, Dover Street. 


WALTER 


THOUGHTS 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. Fifth Edition. 


Il, 
In two volumes 8yo, price 16s, cloth, 


SHARPE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT, from 


the Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs, a.v. 640. 
Third Edition, 


mir. 
In two volumes, medium 8vo, price 32s. cloth, 
SAVAGE LANDOR’S 


WORKS. With the Authors’s last Corrections. 


Iv. 
Tn one volume, medium 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 


CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. A New 
Edition. 
V. 
In two volumes, 8vo, price 30s. cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WORDS. 


WORTH, Dy Dr. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH 


VI. 
In two volumes, post 8vo, price 16s, cloth, 
ON SELF-CULTURE. 


Addressed to Women. By M. G. GREY, and her Sister, 


EMILY SHIRREFF 
vit. 
In two yolumes, foolscap 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS 
AND MARGINALIA 
Vitl, 
In three volumes, foolscap 8vo, price 168. cloth, 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE’'S LIVES OF 


NORTHERN WORTHIES. A New Edition 


Xx. 
In two volumes, foolscap 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS and FRAGMENTS A New 
Edition. 

x. 
foolscap Svo, price 68. cloth, 


TALFOURD’S VACA- 


Third Edition. 


In one volume, 
Mr. JUSTICE 
TION RAMBLES 
xt. 
In one volume, medium &vo, price 16s 
DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITE- 


RATURE. A new edition 


cloth, 


XI, 
In one volume, medium 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 


DISRAELI’'S MISCELLANIES of LITE- 
RATURE 
xii. 
In one volume, medium &vo, price 108. 6d., cloth, 


CAPT. BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS of 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS. A new edition. 


xIv. 
In one volume, foolecap Svo, price 5a., cloth, 


DANA'S SEAMAN’S MANUAL. 


edition 


Fifth 
xv. 
In one volume, post 8vo, price 10«, 6d, cloth, 
MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE, PRE- 
SENT and PAST. Second Edition. 


xvi. 
In one volume, small 6yvo, price 3«. 6d. cloth, 


MARTINEAU’S HOUSEHOLD EDU- 
CATION 
XVII. 


In one volume, small Svo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


IN THE SICK-ROOM— ESSAYS 


Third Edition 


LIFE 


by an INVALID 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW WORKS FOR OCTOBER. 





ae 
NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the 


INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO in H.M.S. MZANDER, 
with PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of SIR JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. By Cartain tur Hon. Henry 
Kerret, R.N., Author of ‘A Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.” Imperial 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations by OswaLp W. Bargrey, Esq. 


IT. 
PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE; 
together with MEMOIRS of the CAMPAIGN of 
1813—14. By Baron vow Mcrriine. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by Cou. Purtie Yorke. 8vo. 


lit 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION. Vol. Il. By Grorcr Bancrort, 
= — of “ History of the United States.” 
vo. 15s. 


Iv. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 


Edited by the DowaGrr CovntEss or Morey. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 


v. 
History or France IN Tue 16TH AND 171TH CENTURIES. 


CIVIL WARS and MONARCHY 
in FRANCE. By Leopotp Ranke. S8vyo. 

*,* This new Work will be published simultaneously in 
London and Berlin. The English Translation under 
the superintendence of M, Ranke himself. 


REMINISCENCES of IRELAND 








eee 


and IRISHMEN; with Historical SKETCHES of the | 


CELEBRATED IRISH BRIGADE, 


MILESIAN. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
vit. 


THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


PART II.—The MONUMENTS of EGYPT, 
THEIR VESTIGES 
TION. By the Rev. Caartes Forster, Rector of 
Stisted, Essex, 8vo. 2is. 


sy an EMIGRANT 


Vilt. 


BEATRICE. By Caruerine Sincrair, 


and ( 
of PATRIARCHAL TRADI- | 


NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 





I 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CXCVI. 8vo, price Six Shillings. [On Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS: 
. JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 
. LIFE AND LETTERS OF MR. JUSTICE STORY. 
. JAPAN. 
. TRAITS OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY—CARLETON. 
. CHOLERA AND QUARANTINE. 
6. REPRESENTATIVE REFORM. 
7. MISS PARDOE’S MARIE DE MEDICI. 
8. ARTILLERY AND SHIPS OF WAR—SIR H. DOUGLAS 
AND COLONEL CHESNEY. 
9. THE LATE ELECTIONS AND FREE TRADE. 


ao. wh =~ 


It. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the Right Hon. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. With Portraits and Vignette 
Illustrations. 

*." Vols I. and II., post 8vo, in November. 


Ill. 


’ 

THOMAS MOORE’S' POETICAL 
WORKS, including the Author's last Introductions and Notes; 
and embellished with a Portrait and 19 Plates. <A re-publication, 
in 10 monthly Volumes, fep. Svo, price 3s. 6d. each. 

(Vol. I. on the 30th inst. 


IV 


FAMILY SHAK- 
A New Edition, to be published in 6 monthly Volumes 
‘Fol. I. on the 30th inst. 


BOWDLER’S 
SP EAREF. 
for the pocket, in fep. 8vo, price 5s. each. 

Vv. 
The Traveller's Library, 32 and 33. 
THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES; 


THEIR ORIGIN AND PRESENT CONDITION. By WIL- 
LIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 16mo, price Half-a-Crown; or in 
2 Parts, One Shilling each. _On the 30th inst. 


VI, 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA, as repre- 


sented in the Fine Arts. Being the Tuirp Sertes of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. By Mrs. JAMESON. With Etchings by the 
Author, and Woodcuts. Square crown 8yo. (In a few days. 


Vil. 


A New Edition of Mrs. JAMESON’S 


| LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in 


Author of ‘* Modern Accomplishments,” ‘ Lord and | 


Lady Harcourt,” &c. 3 vols. 


DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT, 


ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA of SINAT, in the 
vears 1842—45, during the Mission sent out by His 
Majesty Frederick William IV. of Prussia. By Dr. 
Ricwarp Lersivs. Svo, with a Map and other Iilus- 
trations. 12s, 


ILLUSTRATED J OURNAL OF A 


LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By Ep- 
warp Lear, Author of “ Iiiustrated Journal of a | 
Landscape Painter in Albania.” Imperial 8vo. With | 
numerous Llustrations, 21s. 

XI. 

Bentiry’s STANDARD Novsis Epition or 
’ ei 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By; 

Harrisr Beecuer Stowe. Price 3s. 6d. 


xXIt, 


RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES 
2a ag i 


Xitt. 


OUR ANTIPODES  ; or, Residence 


' . . . 
} toa Religious Sceptic. 


By Epwarp | 


and RAMBLES in the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES, | 
with a GLIMPSE of the GOLD FIELDS iu Is5l. i 


with numerous 


By Lisvt.-Cor. Menpy. 3y¥v 
highly-finished Hlustrations. 


12. 8 a, 


$2s, 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. 


LIFE IN 


of Miss Agues 


CANADA, 


Strickland). 


or, 


Ry Mrs. Me 


’ ODIE (Sister 
2 vols., 21s. 


KAYE'S HISTORY of the WAR 


in AFGHANISTAN. 2 vol 36s. 


3 S¥O., 


| paper, Sept. 15 and 16, 1852. 





the Fine Arts. Being the Srconp Series of Sacred and Legendary 
Art. With 11 Etchings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. Square 
crown Sv0, price 28s, (Next week. 


VIIT. 
A New Edition of Mr. MACAULAY’S 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 


1X. 


ISSAYS on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 


SCIENCE. Contributed to the Edinburgh and other Reviews. By 
W.R. GREG, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo ‘ 


Wow ready. 
10. 
HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE. By 


the Chevalier C.C. J. BUNSEN, D.C.L. With the Effigy of Hip- 
polytus. 4 vols. post 8vo., price 42s. ; 
is 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a Visit 

Second Edition. Post 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 
12. 

DOUBLEDAY, WESTWOOD, 
HEWITSON'S GENERA OF BUTTERFLIES, 
Lepidoptera With 68 coloured Plates: 


MITCHELL'S Genera of Birds. 
half-bound in morocco. 


AND 
or Diurnal 
uniform with GRAY and 
2 vols. imperia! 4to., price £15 Lis. 
13. 
The Traveller's Library, 29 and 30. 
THE LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN. By the 
Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General of the Forc« 3. lémo, 
price Half-a-Crown ; or in 2 Parts, One Shilling cach. 


14. 
The Traveller's Library, Part 31. 
MEMOIR OF THE DUKE OF WEL. 
LINGTON. Reprinted by permission from THE TIMES News- 
ié6mo, price One Shilling. 





London: LoneMan, Browy, Green, & LONGMANS, 








(Oct. 9 
THE NEW NOVEIs, __ 


—_—_——. 


Now Ready, in 3 Vols., 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOvE], 
UNCLE WALTER. 3 





ANNETTE; a Tale. 


DEACON. With a Memoir of the 
T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L. 3 Vols. 


“ This stirring tale is one of the most re idable no 
and has enough in it of life and interest to ke¢ P it for some 
to come in request. The prefatory Memoir by Sir T — — 
would be at all times interesting.”"—Exiyiven. — 


By W. F. 


Author by the Hon. Sir 


Vels of the day, 





FANNY DENNISON. 


“A story of absorbing interest.”—Gronr, 

** Fanny Dennison’ is a novel of more than ordina 
exciting and quickly changing story 
incidents.”—Morwine Posr. ; 


3 Vols, 


TY mecrit—aq 
» Crowded with romantj 


HELEN TALBOT. By Miss 
PENNEFATHER. 3 Vols. 


“A charming novel.”’—Orserver. 
“Helen Talbot’ is a beautiful incarnation of womanly feeling 
dignity, and grace.’""—Grore. ; ** 
Colburn and Co., 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





In a few days, with Thirty Plates, 


The FOSSIL MAMMALS collected 


in North Western America during the Voyage of HMS& 
‘Herald,’ under the command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., 
C.B., while in search of Sir John Franklin. By Sir JOHN 
RICHARDSON, C.B., F.R.S. : 


Also, in Two Volumes, with Maps and Tinted Lithographs, 


The NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE 


of H.M.S. HERALD, during the same Expedition. By 
BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Member of the Imperial Academy 
Nat. Curiosorum. 


London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ATHEISTIC CONTROVERSY. 


Just published, price 2s. cloth, 

Report of a Public Discussion between 
the Rev. H. TOWNLEY and Mr. G. J. HOLYOAKEF, in 
London, on the question, “Is there sufficient proof of the 
Existence of a God?’ With Introduction by Rev. J. BEN- 
NETT, D.D. 


“All that an accomplished advocate of atheism could say for 
himsclf has been said by Mr. Holyoake, who reasons not only with 
calmness and candour, but with power and eloquence ; yet when 
read with Mr. Townley’s convincing and masterly expositions and 
defences, his speculations vanish into thin air, and his impious 
and daring theories become insignificant and impotent —NEW- 
CASTLE GUARDIAN. 


A few copies, 2s. cach, (published at 5s., 


The Man of God: a Manual for Young 


Men contemplating the Christian Ministry. By JOHN TYD- 
DALE, Oxford. 
“ 4 book which, not offering a compliment, but using only the 
word of simple truth, I must call an INEsTIMADLE treasur 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Situ. 


In 18mo, very neat, price Is. ; and Is. 6d. cloth, 


The Natural History of the Year, 


FOR CHILDREN. Illustrated with many Wood Engraving 


“We have seldom read a child's book with such unming™ 
pleasure.”"—Ecrectic REviEw. 
“A very excclient little work.”—PatTHWay. 


‘ . ~ . . “ r ings, 
Fifth Edition, 18mo, with Fifteen superior Engraving 


*s. 6d. cloth, 
Mary and her Mother. Scriptural 


Stories for Young Children 

. ~~ scriptura: 

“These are certainly the most simple and oor hildres 

stories we have secn. It is a delightful book for you 
—THeE UNIVERSE 


Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row 





On Wednesday next, price One Shilling, ae 
y TE ‘rs: A Collection 
TELLINGTON ANECDOTES; A Collec 
of Sayings and Doings of the great Duke 
Addey and Co., 21, Old Bond Street 


—— 





12mo, sewed, price Is. 6d 
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REVIEWS. 





nd his Age; or the Doctrine and 
Lo of the Church of Rome under Com- 
modus and Severus: and ancient and modern 
Christianity and Divinity compared. By 
Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D.C.L. 
' Four vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. 
Tae Chevalier Bunsen is the prince of theo- 
i liticians and of political theologians. 
No statesman of the present day has taken 
xo prominent a part in church affairs. 
sessing in his own country the confidence of 
the government on ecclesiastical questions, 
he was an adviser of the measures for Pro- 
testant unity, by which Prussia has been 


lately signalized among the countries of the | 


Reformation. When the scheme of an Evan- 
gelical Alliance among Protestants was pro- 

, he entered into it with hearty zeal. 
ae the plan for establishing a bishopric 
at Jerusalem, under the combined patronage 
of the English and Prussian governments, 
was matured and carried into effect. By his 
writings still more than by his acts, he has 


striven to bring ecclesiastical and civil affairs | ras 
into greater harmony in the policy of nations, | parently of no great value, the writing being | 
Fr . . 


and in his ‘Church of the Future’ he has | 


given his ideal of a Christian State. 


of Dr. Bunsen’s views are unsound, and his | 


schemes chimerical, yet his honest enthu- 


siasm and persevering zeal command respect- | 7 | 
4 5: | Greek scholar attached to the library, was | 


fal notice. It is less as a politician anda 
statesman that he comes forward, than asa 
Christian and a philosopher. 
of things ecclesiastical and civil is not from 
motives of Machiavellian policy or Erastian 
statecraft, but from a sincere belief that he 
is promoting the best interests of the Chris- 
tian Church. To bear upon this high object 
he brings great erudition, extensive research, 
and varied knowledge both of history and 
life. Interested in the theological studies, 
andinvolved in the controversies which now 
engage sO many minds in England, he 
believes that by dissertations on truth as 
he sees it, the cause of sound religion 
may be advanced, in spite of the dreaded in- 


toads of superstition on the one hand, and of | 


infidelity on the other. But alas! it is not 
by mere scholars and philosophers that any 


great influence is ever wielded on the destinies | 


of the Christian Church. Even the wit of 
rasmus and the learning of Melancthon 
would have been powerless without the work- 
inspiring faith of Luther, and in the succeed- 
ig generation the erudite labours of the 
doctors of the reaction would have come to 
nought but for the wild enthusiasm of Igna- 
tus Loyola. In our country, during last 
century, it was by the personal labours of 
Wesley, Whitfield, and their associates, and 
2 the old apostolic way of preaching the 
vord of God, that the reaction was brought 
ut from the infidelity which overclouded 
the church in the epoch of Voltaire and 
ume. The learned treatises and apologies 
hr nodox writers, admirable and useful in 
er re. had little perceptible influence 
th ~ lc opinion. For the same reason we 
‘ink that Dr. Bunsen fondly exaggerates the 
importance of the recovery of the lost treatise 
the early church which forms the subject 
mati able and learned work. He begins by 
tions on the remarkable fact of its being 

biti published in the year of the Great Exhi- 
~/9n of 1851; even in this coincidence find- 
eecasion to connect ecclesiastical with 





Pos- | 


Some | 


His mingling | 


| civil questions. But the busy world, even 
including men of literature and of theology, 
will little sympathize with the sanguine an- 
ticipations of the author as to the political 
results of this publication. In an age when 
a conflict between Popery and Protestantism 
is expected of a kind unknown since the time 
of Luther, and when the broad question at 
| issue will be as to the authority of Scripture 
as opposed to all human tradition, the voice 
of another uninspired father, even of the 
third century, will not count much in the 
controversy. But to the scholar, to the 
critic, and to the ecclesiastical historian, the 
discovery and publication of this lost work of 
antiquity is not the less interesting, nor the 
labours of a commentator so acute and 
learned the less acceptable. 

As the announcement of the discovery of 
this ancient literary relic may be new to some 
of our readers, we give a brief narrative of 
its origin. About twelve years ago, the dis- 
tinguished French philosopher and _ states- 
man, M. Villemain, sent a Greek to Mount 
Athos, to look out for new treasures in Greek 
literature. The fruits of this mission were 
deposited, in 1842, in the national library at 
Paris. Among the manuscripts was one, ap- 








of the fourteenth century, not on parchment 
_ but on cotton paper, and it was simply regis- 
!tered as a book ‘‘on all Heresies,” without 
any indications of its author or its age. After 
several years, M. Emanuel Miller, an able 


struck by observing some fine fragments of 


in this anonymous manuscript. He examined 
it more attentively, and after consulting lite- 
rary friends in Germany, who urged the pub- 
lication of the work merely from specimens 
which he had communicated, he offered the 
manuscript to the University Press at Oxford, 
as an ancient writing of undoubted authenti- 
city, a lost treatise of Origen ‘ against all the 
Heresies.” The learned men of Oxford, in- 
cluding the venerable Dr. Routh, author of 
‘The Reliquia Sacre,’ after due examination, 
were satisfied with the genuineness of the work, 
and gave their sanction to its publication. It 
appeared in 1851, under the following title: 
—“’Opryévovs Progoporpeva, i) Kata Tracey 
| alipéoewy €deyxos. ‘Origenis Philosophumena, 
sive omnium heresium refutatio. E codice 
| Parisino nunc primum ed. Emmanuel Miller.’ 
/ Oxonii, e Typographeo Academico, 1851. 
For some time no doubt was thrown upon the 
authorship of the work as pronounced by the 
| Oxford University, and its genuineness as a 
| literary relic of the early part of the third 
century was unquestioned. Dr. Bunsen, how- 
ever, on examining the book, at once per- 
ceived the error of ascribing it to Origen, and 
ascertained, by a great body of internal evi- 
dence, that it was the work of “an illustrious 
and influential member of the Church of Rome 
itself, in short, no less a personage than St. 
Hippolytus :— | 

‘This circumstance does not diminish, but en- 
hances, the value of this recovered relic of anti- 
quity. For Hippolytus, as a disciple of Irenmus, 
and being about twenty years older than Origen, 
must have enjoyed, on many important points, 
still more than he, the living tradition of the Apos- 
tolic age: his name and character are not in- 
volved in any reproach or suspicion of heresy, as 
those of the great Alexandrian doctor unfortunately 
are: and further, as a member of the Roman pres- 
bytery, he could speak with the highest authority 
on the affairs of the Church of Rome. — Through 
his master Ireneus, the Apostle of the Gauls, and 








Pindar, and of an unknown lyric “te quoted | 


disciple of Polycarp of Ephesus who had caught 
the words of the Apostle of Love from St. John’s 
own lips, Hippolytus received the traditions and 
doctrine of the Apostolic age from an unsuspected 
source, While as a Roman, he recollects, and de- 
scribes from his personal knowledge, the secret 
history of the Church of Rome under Commodus. 
In his riper years, he had witnessed successively 
the important administration of two Roman bishops : 
the one, Zephyrinus, who succeeded Victor, co- 
temporary of Irenwus; the other, Callistus, who 
occupied the see of Rome during a great crisis of 
that Church in doctrine and discipline, and whose 
life and character are here for the first time dis- 
closed.” 





The name of Hippolytus will henceforth be 
more commploactats recognised in ecclesias- 
tical history, and rescued from much of the 
mythical mystery with which it has been sur- 
rounded. Inthe Popish ‘ Lives of the Saints’ 
the accounts of him are very vague and un- 
satisfactory. The only point on which the 
biographical romancers dwell is his martyr- 
dom, which we are told was by being torn in 
yieces by horses, a fancy of the Kmperor 
Maximin, on hearing that he bore the x a 





name of Hippolytus. But even among sober 


| historians the accounts of him have been 


vague and discordant. Le Moyne, a French 
ecclesiastical writer of the seventeenth cen- 


| tury, did not know how to reconcile the vari- 


| 








| took up the idea that the ‘Portus Romanus, of 


ous tales about his martyrdom, and he also 


which he was said to be bishop, was a place of 
that name in Arabia, which was confirmed by 
the mention of Hippolytus by Eusebius the 
historian, in connexion with Beryllus of 
Bostra, which is in Arabia. Tillemont fol- 
lowed Le Moyne, and Archbishop Cave in 
his history promulgated the same error. The 
criticism of Dr. Bunsen on these statements 
is very acute, and he proves, satisfactorily to 
our minds, that Hippolytus was bishop of 
Portus Romanus, near Rome, the new har- 
bour formed by ‘Trajan opposite to Ostia. A 
remarkable confirmation of the literary proofs 
of this is found in the statue of Hippolytus, a 
drawing of which forms the frontispiece of 
this work. It was discovered about the year 
1551, in the very spot described by Pruden- 
tius in one of his hymns, as the place of the 
burial of Hippolytus, the Bishop of Portus, 
near Ostia. This monument, now in the 
Vatican, is one of the most valuable remains 
of Christian antiquity. It represents an 
ancient bishop sitting in his cathedra, on the 
back of which are inscribed some of the chief 
of the works for which he was celebrated. 
The paschal cycle, and the two Roman letters 
S.S. (bissextus) in the middle of the Greek 
inscription, prove the efligy to be that of a 
Latin, and the conspiring testimony proves it 
to be the statue of issehites, bishop of the 
harbour of Rome. Several works of Hippo- 
lytus, and fragments of many more, are pre- 


| served, and published, as in Gallandi’s ‘ Bib- 


liotheca Patrum,’ to which we need not refer 
more than to say that the corroboration of 
the authenticity of the new work, from 
the style and other literary evidence, is com- 
plete. Dr. Bunsen gives the results of an 
elaborate examination of all the works of 
Hippolytus which are extant, and, what is of 
more consequence to the special point in 





hand, he accounts well for the absence of the 


| title of the present treatise from the long list 
| of the author’s writings inscribed upon the 


_cathedra. The proof connected with the re- 
_ cord of Photius, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, is alone sufficient to confirm the in- 
ternal evidence of the genuineness and au- 
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thenticity of the work. It is stated in the 
appendix that the learned Professor Jacobi, 
independently of Dr. Bunsen’s examination, 
had come to the same results as to the author- 
ship, especially demonstrating the error of 
the Oxford press, and of the editor, in as- 
cribing it to Origen. He also, by cogent 


arguments, proves it to be the work of Hip- 
po yeu, and fixes its dates between a.p. 225 
and 250. Similar conclusions have been pub- 


lished by Professor Diincker of Géttingen, 
and other Continental scholars, so that, for 
the present, no question need be raised as to 
the authenticity of the work. Although we 
may seem somewhat to undervalue the im- 
ortance of this treatise of Hippolytus as 
earing upon great questions of public con- 
troversy, there is no doubt as to its value 
within the domain of theological and histo- 
rical literature. Indeed, no acquisition in that 
field so important has been sande since the dis- 
covery of the Syrian manuscripts in the Libyan 
desert. The recovery of a lost work, in ten 
books, on the ‘ Internal History of Christianity 
in the First and Second Centuries,’ written 
undoubtedly by an eminent author at the 
beginning of the third, is an event of no 
common moment :— 

‘The book gives authentic information on the 
earliest history of Christianity, and precisely on 
those most important points of which hitherto we 
have known very little authentically. 
extracts from at least fifteen lost works of the 
Gnostic, Ebionitic, and mixed heretical schools and 
parties of the earliest times of Christianity. These 





extracts begin with the account of heresies which | 
existed in the age of St. Peter and St. Paul, and | 
consequently preceded the Gospel of St. John. They | 


go down in an uninterrupted line to the first 
quarter of the third century. We have here, 
amongst others, quotations from the Gospel of St. 
John by Basilides, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Hadrian, or about the year 
117; furnishing a conclusive answer to the unfor- 
tunate hypothesis of Strauss, and the whole school 


Se miahabee | lawful exercise of their worship. 
comains | fore sentenced him to be scourged, and then 


boat to claim the criminal. Callistus, seeing no 
escape, threw himself into the sea, and was with 
difficulty saved, and delivered up to his master, 
who, taking the matter into his own hands, 


gave him the domestic treadmill of the Roman “now appears as the champion. 


slave-owners, the pistrinum. Some time passed, 
and, as is wont to happen (says Hippolytus), 
some brethren came to Carpophorus, and said he 
ought to give poor Callistus a fair chance of regain- 
ing his character, or at least his money. He pre- 


could only go about he should recover it. ‘ Well,’ 
said good a phy ‘let him go and try what he 
can recover: I do not care much for my own money, 
but I mind that of the poor widows.’ 
went out on a Sabbath (Saturday), pretending he 
had to recover some money from the Jews, but in 
fact having resolved to do something desperate, 
which might put an end to his life, or give a turn 
to his case. He went into a synagogue and raised 


philosophical principles we 
without censure. 


a great riot there, saying he was a Christian, and | 


interrupting their service. The Jews were of course 


the province of faith, and the subst 


enraged at this insult, fell upon him, beat him, and | 
then carried him before Fuscianus, the prefect of | 


Rome. When this judge, a very severe man, was 
hearing the cause, somebody recognised Callistus, 
and ran to tell Carpophorus what was going on. 
Carpophorus went immediately to the court, and 
said: ‘This fellow is no Christian, but wants to get 
rid of his life, having robbed me of much money, 
as I will prove.’ The Jews, thinking this wasa 
Christian stratagem to save Callistus, insisted upon 
having him punished for disturbing them in the 
Fuscianus there- 


transported to the unwholesome parts of Sardinia, 
so fatal to life in summer.” 

He escapes, and is again at large in Rome:— 

‘When Callistus made his appearance, Victor 
was very much vexed ; the scandal had not been for- 
gotten, and Carpophorus (his lawful master) was still 
alive. So he sent him off to Antium (Porto d’Anzo), 
and gave him a certain sum a month. Whether it 


was here Callistus fell in with Zephyrinus, or at 


Rome itself, no sooner was Carpophorus dead, than 
Zephyrinus, now become bishop of Rome, made him 


' his coadjutor to keep his clergy in order, and gave 


of Tiibingen,,that the fourth Gospel was written | 


about the year 165 or 170. 


Many other points of | 


almost equal importance are settled for ever by | 


these extracts, at least for the critical historian.” 


Hippolytus does not omit notices of pass- 
ing events in his zeal for doctrinal truth. His 


“if not the most important, will be to most | 
readers either the most amusing or painful | 


part of the work.” Dr. Bunsen in his version 
savs that he has “reduced the fervent lan- 
guage of the bishops to a calm relation of 
what he had to tell, for it cannot be denied 


point, raises the tone of his voice to the pitch 


: : a , post he had coveted all the time. 
account of the bishops of Rome in his time, | @ fee cpvcted aS th : 


himself up to him so entirely, that Callistus did 
with him what he liked. Unfortunately, says Hip- 
polytus, Zephyrinus was not only very stupid and 
ignorant, but, loving money very much, took 
bribes. Things went on in this way until Zephyrinus 
died, when Callistus was elected to the eminent 
He became 
bishop of Rome, and the theological disputes in 
that Church began to be envenomed.” 


The sequel of this chronique scandaleuse of 


| the early Roman Church is very bad, and may 
serve to dispel some of the foolish veneration 


of indignant anger.” Here are some passages | 


of the modifie ’ 
tuensis, the Presbyter of the port of the city, 
concerning his superior :— 
‘‘There was under Commodus, when Victor was 
bishop of Rome, a good Christian soul called Car- 
horus, who had a Christian slave, of the name 
of Callistus. To help him on, he gave him the ad- 
ministration of a bank, which he kept in that cele- 
brated quarter of Rome called the Piscina publica, 
Many brethren and widows trusted their money to 
this bey having great faith in the Christian cha- 
racter of Carpophorus. 
rogue : t 
to him; and when the depositors wanted their 
money, it was gone. Their complaints came before 
Carpophorus ; he asked for the accounts ; and when 
the fraud could no longer be concealed, Callistus 
made his escape. He ran down to the harbour, 
Portus, some twenty miles from Rome, found a 
ship ready to start, and embarked. Carpophorus 
was not slow to follow him, and found the ship 
moored in the middle of the harbour. 


But Callistus turned out a 


; 


He took a | 


story of the Episcopus Por- | 


he made away with the sums intrusted | 


| digested — 


with which many are disposed to regard every- 


; ; ; | thing connected with early Christianity. The 
that our good father, when he comes to this | corruptions of the church had begun in the 


days of St. Paul, and it was not at Rome in 
the third century that perfection was to be 
expected. This primitive bishop of Rome, 
Callistus, seems to have been as great arogue 
as any pope or cardinal that has disgraced 
the purple in later ages. 

Leaving for the present the questions of 
philological and historical criticism suggested 
»y the work of Hippolytus, we have some 
remarks to make on the original treatise of 
Dr. Bunsen on the ‘ Philosophical History of 
the Christian Church.’ c 
the greater part of his second volume, taking 
advantage of the interest of the discovery of 
the work of Hippolytus to reproduce specu- | 
lations of his own, many of which, he says, 
have been in manuscript twice nine years. | 
They are, therefore, well matured, and being 


chiefly in the form of aphorisms and brief 


sentences, present the substance of carefully | 
In this philosophical state- | 


ment of the history of religion we have a | 


To this he devotes | 


of which there are in this c 


/monly called Puseyism on the one ¢; 
on the other by contact with the st 
tended he had money outstanding, and that if he | : 
his pupils, calls ‘ Bibliolatry.’ 


[Oct. 9 
a 
ave found else. 
1001 of theology 
dis. 
Dr. Bunsen 
These tenets 
modified jn 


iat is com. 


clearer exposition than we h 
where of the tenets of a sc} 


t wh re ountry some 
tinguished disciples, and of which 


are German in their origin, but 
our country by contact with yw} 


ide, and 
Protestantism, 
Coleridge and 


In his revi 
. 5S Poviewr 
of church history, Dr. Bunsen displays the 


which our author, following 


| lax theology and t s $f nae ‘ 
So Callistus | gy and the unsound philosophy of 


the school to which we refer. The theological 


points we have no desire to discuss: but the 


: must not pass 
In calling them * German,’ 
we use that term as well understood to de. 
signate the undue intrusion of re 


ason into 
( itution of 
rash speculation for sober inductive inquiry 
Of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and even of 
Hegel, Dr. Bunsen speaks with zealous a. 
thusiasm, and to their labours he ascribes th 
rational basis on which modern religi 
alone safely rest :— 


1€ 
On can 


‘To discern a universal, true, and positive, not 
negative, solution of the problem of the philo- 
sophy of history, may be said to have formed, and 


_ to continue to form, unconsciously and consciously. 


| wall of separation which has deprived history of the 


the ultimate object of that great effort of the Ger. 
man mind, which produced Goethe and Schiller in 
literature ; Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel in 
philosophy; and Lessing, Schlegel, and Niebubr 
in critical philosophy and historical research. The 
Dioscuri of German literature, Schiller and Goethe, 
restored to Germany (what Lessing's criticism 
had prepared) the religious tragedy; that is to 
say, the idea of real dramatic composition. As 
the drama, no less than the epos, must have its 
centre in the belief that there is a divine justice 
manifested in the history of mankind; its restora 
tion was the acknowledgment of the divine order of 
human destinies. This view, after having been 
revived for the Christian world by Shakspeare, and 
(although with fantastical distortions and national 
idiosyncrasies) by Calderon had been conventional- 
ized into passion and love-intrigue by the French 
tragedians ; and had died away under the impotent 
hands of Addison and his contemporaries. At the 
same time, Kant unfolded, in his critical review of the 
faculties of the mind, the idea that positive religion 
presupposes reason, and manifests a form of eternal 
truth ; thus throwing down for ever, so far as phi- 
losophy itself is concerned, that baneful and godless 
holiest historical characters, philosophy of its most 
sublime object, religion, and divinity of nothing 
less than of divine reason. Fichte and Schelling 
abolished the distinction which Kant, in his positive 
system, had established between theoretical anc 
practical reason ; and the latter insisted upon the 
acknowledgment of an identity between the mind 
and the world, as the two sides of one and the same 
divine manifestation. It is unnecessary to show 

how the history of mankind, and consequently the 

history of the human mind, were exalted by this 

view ; and how speculation was driven from abstract 

formulas into the reality both of nature and history. 

Hegel undertook to complete this system, by proving 

that all which exists, or ever has existed in history, 

has an inward necessity, in virtue of which alone '* 

is enabled to exist, and that it exhibits the laws © 


: ° ‘ ‘ f the 

‘the universe, which, with him, are those of r? 
human mind, embodied in unconscious matter." 
to be the 


these laws he takes the logical process fo / | 
metaphysical and dialectic exponent, offering 
highest formula for every evolution 2 9a* 
history. on 

«* Whatever may be thought of the peculiar a 
constructive speculations of the masters ©! U'| 
German Re it is a fact that their ae 
the philosophy of the mind has deport pry 
ciple of free and responsible moral age®cy, 
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snitiveness of reason and faith. In accom- 


ras g thi ve thus done more than any 
wher Son tee the ayes eg re a 

~ belief in the higher destinies o 
riigm, snd * 

He then sketches the recent progress of 

+ aliem in the various countries of Europe. 
The works of Condorcet, Condillac, Cousin, 
ially mentioned in France, and with 

to England— 

“History has here to name, first the genius of 
Coleridge, greater still by his inspiring influence 
than by his own writings. The progress in this 
lige is marked in two diverging directions and 
ehools, by Frederick Maurice, and by Thomas 
Carlyle.” ee 

Now while the intellectual and_ literary 
eminence of Coleridge, and many of his dis- 
ples, is admitted, their metaphysical, and 
still more their theological, speculations have 
not been carried on according to the spirit of 
the Baconian philosophy. In his admiration 
of the principles of the German school, Dr. 
Bunsen, with all his acknowledged orthodoxy 
and piety, has expressed himself in terms as 
strong as any of the most rationalistic of dis- 
ciples of the Coleridge school :— 

“It appears to me that divines, who profess a 
fiith in something not intelligible, must have still 
less respect for the sacred records than the dissen- 
tients whose doctrines they most abhor. There is 
sarcely a more ungrammatical and false interpre- 


tation, than the old Unitarian translation of the | 
last words of the first verse of the prologue, ‘And | 


the Word was a God ;’ but at least this shows an 
endeavour to bring words which relate to the very 
substance of reason, into accordance with rea- 
so, as they conceived it; and they ought to 
have been met on this ground. As to a com- 
parison of the apostles of this dry Protestant 
orthodoxy with the eminent leaders of the Gnostics 
in this respect, it would be ridiculous. Those men 
showed themselves full of intellectual and moral 
Christian earnestness in their speculations respect- 
ing this very prologue ; whereas, if one reads all 
that the old Protestant schools have said on it 
during these 250 years, there is scarcely anything, 
philosophically speaking, but chaff to be found 
in it.” 

Aceording to the sound Baconian philo- 
tophy, men do not hesitate to admit as truths, 
even in natural science, things which are un- 
intelligible to reason. Facts are received, 
although explanations cannot always be given. 
And far more is it so in theology, the facts of 
which, as Bacon well shows in his ‘Novum 

um,’are necessarily derived from sources 
beyond the reach either of human reason or 
observation, but when revealed are to be 
examined and classed and generalized on the 
oy oe of inductive science. This is all 
that rotestants have done in those syste- 
matic treatises, and expositions of scripture 

€,so much of which is by the admirers 
of reason designated as ‘ chaff.’ Bishop But- 


to Hippolytus a dangerous Jewish supersti- 
tion.”” There are other passages, in which 
the inspiration of some inner light in the 
soul seems to be unduly exalted :— 

_ “Tradition speaks Semitic to the Christian na- 
tions who now lead on civilization ; but the Spirit 
within them speaks another langu: ge. The reli- 
gious records having ceased to be national, the re- 
ligious life has lost one of the mainsprings of vitality 
and sacredness, This means, in the language of 
the philosophy of universal history, that the problem 
has been placed higher: the nations which adopt 
the foreign traditions must perish, or raise the reli- 
gious consciousness to a higher life.” 

If any distinct meaning can be attached to 
this, it is one which would be approved by 
Emerson or Francis Newman, but which we 
are surprised to find in a work by Bunsen. 
We regret that these speculations on the 
general philosophy of religion have been 
interpolated in the present work. They have 
little relation with a treatise on the lost 
books of Hippolytus. But having obtained 
the prominence which a place in so valuable 
a work will secure for them, we were bound 
to examine strictly their nature, and point 
out their tendency. Having done this, the 
more pleasant task remains for another notice 
of pointing out some of the valuable contri- 
butions to ecclesiastical literature which have 
been made by the author of ‘ Hippolytus and 
| his Age.’ So far as philology and church 
history are concerned, it is one of the most 
important works that has appeared for many 
years. 





Palissy the Potter. By Henry Morley. 
Chapman and Hall. 
Ovr literature is becoming overladen with a 
class of biographies which may be styled con- 
jectural. Their authors select as a victim 
some obscure great man, about the events 
and particulars of whose life little—often very 
little—is known. The less that is recorded 
concerning him the better for his biographer, 
whose main purpose is to invent a plausible 
tale and point a conjectura! moral. The hero 
of the story is known to have lived about the 
beginning or the middle or the end of some 
particular century. The country he lived in 
is also known, and the pursuit by which his 
name became preserved to posterity. These 
details are quite sufficient for his eulogist, who 
thereupon proceeds to connect him with every 
remarkable event of the age in which he 
flourished, and to develope, with minute pre- 
cision, every stage of his domestic life. Bya 
process of biographical clairvoyance, his in- 
most thoughts are brought to light, and his 
every action clearly described. Whether or 
not he had the satisfaction of being intro- 
duced to other great men of his day and 
country, has not been put upon record by old 
chroniclers; it matters little, for now he is 





eect 





8 ‘Analogy,’ for instance, is an express 
wgument for the application of the Baconian | 
Philosophy to revealed as well as to natural 
religion, and he shows how the very same | 

culties to reason occur in the study of | 
ature that give offence in the study of scrip- 
_. And yet we are told by Dr. Bunsen | 

they show little respect for the word of | 

» Who set down its most sublime and im- 


t declarations as unintelligible to the | 
With this view, we are not | 
aeprised at the author's statements regard- | 

£ tevelation and inspiration, or when, shel- | 
patristic treatise, | 


uman reason,” 


Knits himself behind the 
ys of Professor Gaussen’s masterly and 
Paulosophical work, “the Theopneusty, or 

of Inspiration, would have appeared 





‘equally precise data. 


made intimate with all of them. Moreover, 
since after every stretch of imagination if 
still becomes difficult to fill a sufficient number 
of pages with the history of his life alone, 


| brief, or it may be, lengthy notices of the 


equally obscure among his more eminent 
contemporaries are introduced, founded on 
Philosophical reflee- 
tions upon what he or his friends might 
have done, but did not do, swell out the 
interstices, and all being set forth in 
fluent English, a work of pretension, read- 
able and not quite unprofitable, results. 
| When Mr. Mosler undertook to write the 
life of Bernard Palissy, the little that is 
known about this true man of genius, besides 
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what he has himself told us, necessarily 
obliged the biographer to pursue the conjec- 
tural path. Two volumes have resulted, in 
which guesses are Over-numerous ; and a senti- 
mentality of style that ill accords with the 
rough vigour of Palissy’s genius, makes them 
in places rather sickly reading. 

Sonied Palissy lived in the sixteenth 
century. The year of his birth is uncertain, 
and the place. He was born poor, and is 
supposed to have been a gentleman by de- 
scent. He received no education, and was 
brought up as a glass-painter. He was a 
bold thinker, and had all the confidence 
and originality that distinguish self-educated 
geniuses. He speculated in chemistry, na- 
tural history, geology, gardening, farming, 
and fortification, and was far in advance of 
his age. The few writings left behind by 
him are remarkable for energy of thought. 
He siruggled patiently in the midst of 
poverty, confident that it lay within him to 
diseever many of the secrets of enamel- 
making, and at length, after many trials, 
succeeded. The peculiar ware invented by 
him is famous still as Pualissy ware, and 
sought after, as precious on account of its 
beauty, by lovers of the ceramic art. He was 
appreciated by his contemporaries, listened 
to with delight by many of the greatest men 
of his day, protected by mighty warriors, and 
even by kings and queens, and permitted, 
though often threatened with persecution, to 
speak out boldly and freely his religious 
opinions, for he was an uncompromising 
+ estan The mob of bigots would have 
destroyed him; but the more aristocratic of 
Papists valued him for his wisdom and his 
pottery. Nevertheless, a very old man, he 
died in the Bastille at last. 

Mr. Morley has told his hero’s story with 
good feeling and thorough sympathy ; but in 
weaving it into a sort of romance we lose 
some of the interest which is inspired by the 
fragmentary notices of Palissy’s life, as told 
by the man himself. His biographer has 
translated some of the most striking portions 
of his writings, and inserted them as a ver 
full appendix to the work. They give mow | 
value to this book, which, whatever may be 
its defects, is, nevertheless, well worthy pe- 
rusal and deserving of a place in all good 
libraries. The name of Palissy deserves a 
high place in the records of genius. Has star 
shone bright amid a dark sky, and was the 
herald of many discoveries. The critic who 
would sneer at the theme of these volumes 
must be alike shallow and ungenerous, 

The following account of some of Palissy’s 
notions on natural history serves well to show 
the character of his mind and the bold spirit 
in which he endeavoured to explain the phe- 
nomena that attracted his searching observa 
tion :— 

‘‘ The second treatise in Bernard's book is devoted 
to the statement of certain opinions to which he had 
attained on natural history. In this essay he beging 
by recurring to his proposition that in all kinds of 
trees, herbs, and plants, there was salt; he adds 
now, that there are salts in stones and metals, which 
cause thein to retain the solid form. The shape of 
mountains is due to the shape of the rocks beneath, 
which, being decomposed by air and rain, return 
inte.the state of earth, and being in the state of 
earth, are never idle, but will produce thorns or 
thistles if no grain be sown. The valleys, being 
washed by rains and made too moist, lose a portion 
of their salts, which being more concentrated on 
the high lands, there produce stronger trees and 
fruits of better savour. For the savour of a fruit, 
he says, depends upon the salts within it, and that 
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is a doctrine fully in accordance with the science of 
the present day. 

“‘Palissy then directs his disputant to take note 
of the crumbling of old walls, but is met promptly 
by a violent antagonism to his theory of the con- 
stant formation of new rocks, and disintegration of 
the surface of the rocks already formed. He is told 
that in the beginning God made heaven and earth : 
he made also the stones, and none therefore have 
since been made. This objection was no idle one 
three centuries ago. To the eyes of the orthodox 
these doctrines of Palissy concerning stones would 
appear utterly cbetshenble and profane. The reply 
of Palissy to the dogmatist is very beautiful: ‘1 
know well that it is written in the Book of Genesis 
that God created all things in six days, and that he 
rested on the seventh ; but for all that, God did not 
create these things to leave them idle ; therefore 
each performs its duty according to the command- 
ment it received from God. The stars and planets 
are not idle; the sea wanders from one place to 
another, and labours to bring forth profitable things ; 
the earth likewise is never idle ; that which decays 
naturally in her she renews, she forms over again— 
if not in one shape, she will reproduce it in another. 
And that is why you have to take manure-heaps to 
the earth, in order that the earth may receive again 
the substance which she gave.’ So clear and ex- 
tensive was the view of nature to which Palissy had 
risen since he was a child at play among the glass- 
workers, 

** He then speaks of the changes that take place 
beneath the surface of the earth—the formation of 
coal, of minerals, the kindling under the earth of 
fire ‘by some compression.’ He speaks of earth- 
quakes, of the rising and sinking of mountains, as 
evidences of a constant change. Ifstones were not 
continually formed, he says, ‘it would be difficult 
to find at this day a horseload of them in a whole 
kingdom ;’ and he points out the daily waste of stone 
by man, by frost, and other causes. 

‘* Being required to give some further proof that 
stones are being at all times formed as well as 
wasted, he relates how he had been surprised when 
he for the first time found shells encrusted in a 
mass of stone, themselves being converted into 
stone. This, after much pondering, he then ac- 
counted for by the opinion that they were shells of 
fish that had been eaten by some former dwellers 
on the spot, and that the shells having decayed, 
‘the substance and property of the salt of the said 
shells made attraction of the adjacent earth, and 
reduced it into stone with itself; however, because 
the said shells retained more salt in themselves 
than they gave to the earth, they congealed with 
a congelation much harder.’ Afterwards, he had 
been puzzled by certain stones embedded in rock, 
‘which were made in the fashion of a ram’s horn’ 
—ammonites, in fact—until ‘it happened one day 
that one named Pierre Guoy, citizen and sheriff of 
this town of Saintes, found in his farm one of the 
said stones which was half open, and had certain 
dentations which fitted admirably one into the 
other ; and because the said Guoy knew that I was 
curicus in such things, he made me a present of the 
said stone, whereat I was greatly rejoiced ; and 
from that time I understood that the said stone had 
formerly been a shell of a fish, which fish we see no 
more.’ Then he describes how he was once seeking 
shells upon the shore of Olleron, probably as models 
to be used in ornamental pottery, and had engaged 
a score of women and children to aid him in search- 
ing on the rocks; there were brought to him a 
number of fishes, which we know, from his minute 


but of Radiata, as sea-urchins. ‘ Now, some time 
afterwards,’ he says, ‘there was an advocate, a | 
famous man, and lover of letters and arts, who, in 
disputing of some art, showed me two shells quite 
similar in form to the said urchin-shells, but which 
were quite massive ; and the said advocate, named 
Babaud, maintained that the said stones had been 
carved by the hand of some workman, and was 
quite astonished when I maintained against him 
that the said stones were natural,’ and Babaud found 
it still more strange when Palissy proceeded to ex- 
plain how such stones had been moulded intoshells,” 





| having been spoiled—the result of seven months’ 
| labour in the moulding,—Palissy went out into the 


} | town, when his fresh enamel was made ready, and 
description, not exactly under the class of fishes, | 


| Was going, the hope of food was almost gone. | 





In this fashion Mr. Morley has given an 
excellent digest of Palissy’s writings and 
opinions. His method of dealing with the 
labours and trials of the philosopher-artisan’s 
life may be fairly exemplified in the following 
extract, taken from perhaps the most graphic 
chapters of the work, those in which Palissy’s 
weary persevering search after the discovery 
of his wished-for white enamel is feelingly 
described :— 

‘* Bernard lighted then his furnace-fire, by two 
mouths, as he had seen to be the custom at the 
glass-houses. He put his vessels in, that the enamel 
might melt over them. He did not spare his wood. 
If his composition really did melt—if it did run over 
his vessels in a coat of that same white and singu- 
larly beautiful enamel which he had brought home 
in triumph from the glass-house—then there would 
be no more disappointments, no more hungry looks 
to fear ; the prize would then be won. Palissy did 
not spare his wood ; he diligently fed his fire all 
day, he diligently fed his fire all night. The enamel 
did not melt. The sun broke in upon his labour, 
his children brought him portions of the scanty 
household meals, the scantiness impelled him to 
heap on more wood, the sun set, and through the 
dark night, by the blaze and crackle of the furnace, 
Palissy worked on. The enamel did not melt. 
Another day broke over him: pale, haggard, half- 
stripped, bathed in perspiration, he still fed the 
furnace-fire, but the enamel had not melted. For 
the third night his wife went to bed alone, with 
terrible misgivings. A fourth day and a fourth 
night, and a fifth and sixth—six days and nights 
were spent about the glowing furnace, each day 
more desperately indefatigable in its labour than 
the last; but the enamel had not melted. 

“Tt had not melted ; that did not imply that it 
was not the white enamel. A little more of the 
flux used to aid in the melting of a metal, might 
have made the difference. thought Palissy. ‘ Al- 
though,’ he says, ‘quite stupefied with labour, I 
counselled to myself that in my enamel there might 
be too little of the substance which should make 
the others melt ; and seeing this What then ? 
not, ‘I regretted greatly the omission ;’ but, ‘I 
began, once more, to pound and grind the before- 
named materials, all the time without letting my 
furnace cool ; in this way I had double labour, to 
pound, grind, and maintain the fire.’ He could 
hire no man to feed the fire while he was sleeping, 
and so, after six days and nights of unremitting 
toil, which had succeeded to a month of severe la- 
bour, for two or three weeks more Palissy still de- 
voted himself to the all-important task. The labour 
of years might be now crowned with success, if he 
| could persevere. Stupefied, therefore, with a labour 
under which many a weaker body would have 
yielded, though the spirit had maintained its un- 
conquerable temper, Palissy did not hesitate, with- 
out an hour’s delay, to begin his entire work afresh. 
Sleeping by minutes at a time, that he might not 
| allow the supply to fail of fresh wood heaped into 
the furnace, Palissy ground and pounded, and cor- 
rected what he thought was his mistake in the pro- 
portions of the flux. There was great hope in the 
next trial ; for the furnace, having been so long 
alight, would be much hotter than it was before, 








en 


Bernard was working at the furnace desperate] 
a y 


pouring in fresh wood ; his wife sat ; 
overwhelmed with despai ould an wee house, 
| pair. Could it Jess 

despair that there was no result when all che n her 
of wood was gone, and, wantine money — 
more, she vainly strove to hinder Palissy = buy 
ing up the palings of their garden, that be rm 
go on with a work which had already ruined thee 

‘* Bernard knew well how much depended ma 
perseverance then. There was distinct and fais 
hope that the melting of his present mixture wo Md 
produce enamelled vessels. If it should do this be 
was safe. Though in themselves, since he now had 
mere jugs and pipkins to enamel, they might not 
repay his labour, yet it sufficed that they would 
prove his case—justify all his zeal before the world 
and make it clear to all men that he hada secret 
which would earn for him an ample livelih 
Upon the credit of this great discovery from that 
day forward he could easily sustain his family, until 
he should have time to produce its next results, 
The furnace, at a large expense of fuel, was then 
fully heated ; his new vessels had been long sub. 
jected to its fire ; in ten minutes—twenty minutes 
—-the enamel might melt. If it required a longer 
time, still it was certain that a billet in that hour 
was of more value than a stack of wood could be 
after the furnace had grown cold again. 

‘*So Bernard felt ; but any words of his, to his 
wife’s ear, would only sound like the old phrases of 
fruitless hope. The labour and the money perilled 
for the last nine months, were represented by the 
spoiled vessels in the outhouse : they were utterly 
lost. The palings were burnt in vain ; the enamel 
had not melted. There was a crashing in the house ; 
the children were in dismay, the wife, assisted 
doubtless by such female friends as had dropped in 
to comfort her, now became loud in her reproach. 
Bernard was breaking up the tables, and carrying 
them off, legs and bodies, to the all-consuming 
fire. Still the enamel did not melt. There was 
more crashing and hammering in the house ; Pa 
lissy was tearing up the floors, to use the planks as 
firewood. Frantic with despair, the wife rushed 
out into the town; and the household of Palissy 
traversed the town of Saintes, making loud publi- 
cation of the scandal.” 


Our extracts are necessarily long. One 
more will serve at once to illustrate some of 
the peculiarities of Palissy’s character—his 
fearlessness in expressing censure of men In 
power especially—and also the skill with 
which Mr. Morley has brought the stores of 
rich and varied reading to lighten and orna- 
ment his subject:— - 

‘‘ Palissy had a little malice in his composition. 
He evidently is not fond of the queen's architect, 
Philibert Delorme, who was associated with Bullant 
in the founding of the Tuileries, and took the lea : 
by virtue of superior genius, superior wealth, one 
more assuming ways. In reputation as an architec ‘ 
Delorme yields to no French contemporary exceP* 
Pierre Lescot, and takes a questionable precedence 
of Bullant. In practice he was probably ose 
prosperous architect of his own day. He governe 
the works of Catherine of Medicis at the Tuileries, 
at Anet, St. Maur des Fossés, St. Cloud, and o- 
where. As Palissy worked at the gardens of the 


ood, 








while at the same time the enamel would be in 
itself more prompt to melt. All his own vessels 


purchased pots on which to make proof of the cor- 


| rected compound. 


‘* For more than three weeks Palissy had been 
imprisoned in the outhouse with his furnace, hag- 
gard, weary, unsuccessful, but not conquered yet, 
his position really justifying hope. But the vessels 


| which his wife had seen him spend seven months in 
| making, lay before her spoilt ; 


the enamel had not 
melted ; appearances were wholly against hope to 
her as an observer from without. Bernard had 
borrowed money for his last experiments : they were 
worse than moneyless, they were in debt. The wood 


by Mansard and Le 
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erp te en archi- 
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tecture and original ideas on water-Works © 


a . ° p in- 
Potter doubtless found himself subject to more * 
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&c.)—‘ it happened that he 
Serge Angers, &c.)—‘ it happe ; | 
*: at face of being able to make water rise 


i it pleased him by means of pumps or 
“s ee ot by such self-assertion he induced a 

lord to wish to raise the water of a river toa 
fe rion which he had near the said river. He 
bi ed that money should be paid over to 


on being accorded, the said 


: which 
foal tu be made a great number of 
pipes, and certain wheels in the river, to 
cause the movement of the mallets by which the 
suckers are set in action. But when this came to 
mise the water, there was not a pipe that did not 
barst, because of the violence of the air enclosed 
with the water ; then having seen that the lead was 
too weak, the said architect commanded that with 
lj diligence there should be cast pipes of brass, 
upon which work were employed a great number 
of founders, in such wise that the expense of these 
things was so great that it has been found by the 
rs of the controllers to have amounted to forty 
thousand francs, although the result was not worth 
ing. 
oH afterwards, in the same essay, Palissy 
finds another occasion to play critic against the 
masons’ god, ‘If Monsieur the queen’s architect, 
who had visited Italy, and who bad gained authority 
and command over all the artisans of the said lady’ 
fall the artisans, and Palissy was one of them), 
‘had only had ever so little natural philosophy, 
without any letters, he would have caused some 
wall or arcade to be made across the valley of St. 
Cloud, and thereby have brought his water gently 
from the bridge of St. Cloud to the park walls,’ &c. 
“In the works of Ronsard there is an anecdote 
eoncerning Philibert Delorme which illustrates the 
character of the great architect, and the temper of 
authority and command which ill became a man of 
genius, and before which the spirit of Master Ber- 
nard of the Tuileries was certainly not likely to 
submit. Ronsard one day was about to pass into 
the Tuileries in the suite of the queen-mother, when 
Delorme caused the door to be shut in his face. 
The Sieur de Sarlan caused it to be immediately 
opened to him, and Ronsard, entering, took up a 
piece of chalk, and wrote in capitals upon the door, 
before the face of the church pluralist and architect, 
Fort REVERENT HABE. 


some force to the person of the architect, while the 
Very Reverend might be applied sarcastically to 
his clerical revenues, or to his overbearing claim on 
reverence. It will have been observed that Palissy 
peaks of the architect always as ‘commanding.’ 
Delorme, offended by Ronsard’s inscription, brought 


purely literary, commit a great mistake when 
they venture, with the rashness and volubility 
of ignorance, to discuss scientific generalities 
for the comprehension of which special know- 
ledge and training in practical research are 
absolutely necessary. Riidieanes cannot be 
disguised by bold talking and the jargon in 
vogue among popular philosophers. This 
censure, however, we do not wish to apply to 
the author of the volumes before us,—vet 
he cannot be wholly acquitted of partaking 
of these now common failings. 











Journals of a Landscape Painter in Southern 
Calabria, §c. By Edward Lear. Bentley. 
Tue welcome reception given last year to 
Mr. Lear's pleasant ‘ Journal of a Landscape 
Painter in Albania,’ has tempted the artist to 
publish another, similarly illustrated, of two 
interesting tours performed in the autumn of 
1847 in Italy. It has been recorded by a 
recent traveller, that ‘a determined sketcher 
tries one enough sometimes as a travelling 
companion ;” but when two sympathetic 
sketchers travel together, and revel right 
joyfully in “torrents and fastnesses, and all 
the prodigality of mountain scenery, caves, 
brigands and pointed hats, costumes, cha- 
racter, and horrors and magnificence without 
end,” there is a pleasurable sensation, espe- 
cially when journeying on foot, at every step 
that suggests employment for the pencil. 
The first of the tours here related was in 
Southern Calabria, the toe of Italy, and the 
second in the kingdom of Naples. Mr. Lear 
and his friend P——, crossing over from 





Messina, commenced their Calabrian journey 


picturesque, were early looking among cactus | 
and aloe lanes, fig gardens and orange groves, 
for an artistic view of the city :— 





Habe, equivalent to Have, | 
was a term of reproach, meaning a meagre person, | 
‘a wrinkled or scraggy old woman,’ as the diction- | 


ary has it, and the term probably applied with | turesque in form, overlooks all the long city, the | 


his complaint before the queen ; but the offender, | 


ngsummoned to answer for himself, informed 
her majesty that what he had written was nota 
“urrilous insult, but a delicate reproof. ‘ Fort 
Reverent Habe are not French words, madame, but 

commencement of a verse out of Ausonius: 
ortunam reverenter habe—Be modest in prosperity 
~Words profitable to be read by all men to whom 
wtune has been kind.’ ” , 


_Tf this work should come to a second edi- | 
won—and in many respects it is worthy of | 


t pleasant fate—its author would do well 


‘compress his matter, and make the story | 


of Palissy’s life more compact and pithy. By 


us treatment he would secure a long dura- | 


; — an original biography, the fruit of 
uch Well-bestowed research. 
ean Mr. Morley might have written a 

thook. His choice of a subject is good, 


fo treat the life of Bernard Palissy tho- | 


rmapher aman of science should be the bio. | 
rah? gained at second-hand, and with every 
© do Palissy justice, he too lainly lacks | 
. ‘mee knowledge that would enable him 
+ ow the full force and far-seeing | 
qate of his hero s mind. Men, able in | 
ay, whose pursuits and knowledge are | 
| 


Within a less | 


Mr. Morley’s science is too evi- | 


‘‘Reogio is indeed one vast garden, and doubt- 
less one of the loveliest spots to be seen on earth. 
A half-ruined castle, beautiful in colour and pic- | 


wide straits, and snow-topped Mongibello beyond. | 
Below the castle walls are spread wide groves of | 
orange, lemon, citron, bergamot, and all kinds of 
such fruit as are called by the Italians ‘Agrumi;’ 
their thick verdure stretched from hill to shore as 
far as the eye can reach on either side, and only 
divided by the broad white lines of occasional tor- 
rent courses, All the fulness of Sicilian vegetation 
awaits you in your foreground; almond, olive, cac- 
tus, palm tree, aloe, and fig, forming delightful 
combinations wherever you turn your steps.” 

With a good-humoured guide, and a horse 
to carry luggage, the travellers roamed across 
the country, from Reggio to Bova, depending 
chiefly on the hospitality of families to whom 
they were iedeidaed with letters of intro- 
duction :— 

‘Our day passed quietly away between lionizing | 
and drawing: the Marzano family, plain, homely, | 
well-bred people, was of the friendliest. At sunset | 
we sauntered in what they termed, ‘II Giardino, 
one of those weed-full disarranged plots of ground, 
so delightful to the ‘dolce far niente’ of Italian 
life, and so inducive of ‘lotus-eating,’ quiet and 


| idleness ;—a pergola-walk, tangled with grass be- 


low and fig-bushes hanging above over walls of 
rock, commands vistas, among the vine- 
branches, of the long graceful form of Etna, with | 
clear lines of rock and river sweeping down to the 
far sea. Then there were hives, with wondrously 
good honey ; for superiority in which product Bova 
and Amendolia contend as zealously as they dispute 
their several titles to be styled the birthplace of 
Praxiteles, the Greek sculptor. The cactus grows 
in immense luxuriance over every crag and moun- 


at Reggio, and setting out on the first morn- | 


ing of their arrival at sunrise in search of the | 
| . _ 
ciple but one can the aborigines account for your 


| Where are you going ?’ 





tain side hereabouts—it is the very weed of the 
country: the fruit, which at its best may be com- 
pared toa very insipid apricot, is greatly valued 
by the Calabrians, and seems to form no small pre- 
portion of the food of the poorer classes. 

**From the precipices which frown above the 
numerous fiumaras towards the shore, this extra- 
ordinary vegetable hangs downward in grotesque 
festoons and chains of great length, and in many 
places forms a thickly-matted surface, which to any 
fortress on the cliff above would be a complete 
defence. In early summer its bright yellow tee. 
soms add a charm to its strange and wild appear- 
ance. 

At Palizzi, a few miles further eastward, 
and at other places diflicult of access, it was 
not easy for Mr. Lear and his friend to 
satisfy the inhabitants during that revolu- 
tionary period that they were no spies :— 

‘The streets of Palizzi, through which no Eng- 
lishman perhaps had as yet descended, were 
swarming with perfectly naked, berry-brown chil- 
dren, and before I reached the taverna I could 
hardly make my way through the gathering crowd 
of astonished mahogany cupids. The taverna was 
but a single dark room, its walls hung with por- 
traits of little saints, and its furniture a very filthy 
bed with a crimson velvet gold-fringed canopy, con- 
taining an unclothed ophthalmic baby, an old cat, 
and a pointer dog; all the rest of the chamber 
being loaded with rolls of linen, guns, gourds, 
pears, hats, glass tumblers, puppies, jugs, sieves, 
&e.; still it was a better resting-place than the hut 
at Condufori, inasmuch as it was free from many 
intruders. Until P-—— came, and joined with me 
in despatching a feeble dinner of eggs, figs, and 
cucumber, wine and snow, I sate exhibited and 
displayed for the benefit of the landlord, his wife, 
and family, who regarded me with unmingled 
amazement, saying perpetually, ‘O donde siete ?’ 
—‘O che fai?’—-‘O chi sei?’ And, indeed, tho 
passage of a stranger through these outlandish 
places is so unusual an occurrence, that on no prin- 


‘Have you no rocks, no towns, no 
trees in your own country’ Are you not rich? 
Then what can you wish here?~-here, in this place 
of poverty and incommodo t What are you doing? 
You might talk for ever ; 
but you could not convince them you are not a 
political agent sent to spy out the nakedness of 


appearance, 


_the land, and masking the intentions of your 


government under the thin veil of portraying 
scenes, in which they see no novelty, and take no 
delight.” 

The abundant cultivation of silkworms 
proved not always agreeable :— 

‘“Don Domenico Musitani, the chief man of the 
place, to whom the never-failing care of the Consig- 
liere da Nava had recommended us, was sitting inthe 


| Piazza— an obese and taciturn man, who read the 


introductory letter, and forthwith took us to his 


/ house; which, among many unpleasing recollec 


tions, will certainly ever rank as one of the most 
disagreeable. Life in these regions of natural mag- 
nificence is full of vivid contrasts. The golden 


abstract visions of the hanging woods and crags of 


Pietrapennata were suddenly opposed to the reali- 
ties of Don D, Musitani’s rooms, which were so full 


_of silkworms as to be beyond measure disgusting. 


To the cultivation of this domestic creature all Staiti 


is devoted ; yellow cocoons in immense heaps are 


piled up in every possible place, and the atmo- 
sphere may be conceived rather than described ; for 
ras is no more sickening odour than that of many 
thousand caterpillars confined in the closest of 
chambers. Almost did we cay of ever having 
come into these Calabrian lanc 

Mr. Lear met with an eccentric and amusing 
character at Bovalino :— 

‘‘ Bovalino is a place of considerable size, and 
we were charmed by its strongly defined Calabrese 


7 
5S, 


| character as we ascended the winding pathways full 


of homeward-bound peasants, the costume of the 
women being prettier here than any we had yet seen, 
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“We went at once with an introductory letter 
to Count Garrolo, one of the chief proprietors of 
the place, and fortunately found him just returned 
from the country: the small rooms of his house 
betokened the literary man, heaps of books, maps, 
globes and papers, filling up all corners, and great 
wealth of very old-fashioned furniture, leaving small 
space for sitting or standing. The Conte himself 
was a most good-natured and fussy little man, ex- 
cessively consequential and self-satisfied, but kind 
withal, and talking and bustling in the most 
breathless haste, quoting Greek and Latin, hinting 
at antiquities and all kinds of dim lore and obscure 
science, rushing about, ordering his two domestics 
to and fro, explaining, apologising, and welcoming, 
without the least cessation. He had come from a 
villa, a villetta, a vigna—an old property of his 
family—Giovanni Garrolo, Gasparo Garrolo, Luca 
Garrolo, Stefano Garrolo,—he had come just now, 
this very minute: he had come on a mule, on two 
mules, with the Contessa, the amiable Contessa, he 
had come slowly—pian, pian, piano, piano, piano 
—for the Contessa expected to be confined shortly 
—perhaps to-day—he hoped not ; he would like us 
to be acquainted with her; her name was Serafina; 
she was intellectual and charming ; the mules had 
never stumbled ; he had put on the crimson-velvet 
housings, a gilt coronet embossed, Garrolo, Gar- 
rolo, Garrolo, Garrolo, in all four corners ; he had 
read the Contessa an ode to ancient Locris all along 
the road, it amused her, a Latin ode ; the Contessa 
enjoyed Latin ; the Contessa had had six children, 
all in Paradise, great loss, but all for the best ; 
would we have some snow and wine? Bring 
some snow, bring some wine.—He would read us 
a page, two pages, three—Locri Opuntii, Locri, 
Epizephyrii, Normans, Saracens —Indian figs and 
Indian corn—Julius Cesar and the Druids, Dante, 
Shakespeare, — silkworms and mulberries — rents 
and taxes, antediluvians, American republics, as- 
tronomy and shell-fish, —like the rushing of a tor- 
rent was the volubility of the Conte Garrolo—yet 
one failed to receive any distinct impression from 
what, he said, so unconnected and rapid was the 
jumbling together of his subjects of eloquence. 
Nevertheless, his liveliness diverted us to the 
utmost, the more from its contrast to the lethargic 
and monotonous conversation of most of our former 
hosts; and we wondered if the Contessa would 
talk a tenth part as much, or as loudly. Supper 
was ready sooner than in most of these houses, and 
when it was served, in came the Contessa, who was 
presented to us by her husband with a crash of 
compliments and apologies for her appearance, 
which put our good breeding to the severest test; 
in all my life I never so heartily longed to burst 
into merriment, for the poor lady, either from 1ll- 
health or long habitual deference to her loquacious 
spouse, said nothing in the world but ‘ Nirr si,’ or 
‘Nirr no,’ which smallest efforts of intellectual 
discourse she continued to insert between the 
Count’s sentences in the meekest way, like Pity, 
between the drummings of despair in Collins’ ‘Ode 
to the Passions.’ 

** *Scusatela, scusatela,’ thundered the voluble 
Conte, ‘scusatela—cena, cena, a cena—tavola 
pronta, tavola pronta ’"— 

“« ¢ Nirr si.’ 

** *Subito, subito, subito, subito.’ 

‘* ¢ Nirr si, riv7r no.’ 


“* *Sedetevi, sedetevi—(sorella sua morta quat- | 


tro mesi fa).’ 
‘* * Nirr si.’ 
‘* *Mangiate! mangiate !’ 
‘© « Nirr no.’ 


‘**Maccaroni? pollo? (madre morta, piange 
troppo,) alicetti si, zuppa si, ove si.’ 

“* * Nirr no.’ 

** *Signori forestieri, prendete vino. Contessa, 


statevi allegra.’ 
‘¢ ¢ Meer ai.’ * 





* “Excuse her, excuse her, supper, supper, supper, the 
table is ready; the table is ready.— Nirr #i.—Quick, quick, 
quick, quick. irr si, sier 2o.—Sit down, sit down .—(her 
sister died four months ago).—Nirr si.—Eat, eat. Nirr no. 
—Maccaroni? fowl? (her mother is dead—she cries too 
much) anchovies ? soups? eggs ?—Nirr no.—Signori stran- 
gers, take some wine. Countess, be merry. irr zi, &c.” 





“It was a most trying and never-ending mono- 
logue, bearing the choral nirr si and no, and how 
it was we did not go off improperly into shrieks of 
laughter I cannot tell, unless that the day’s fatigue 
had made our spirits tractable. Instantly after 
supper the Contessa vanished, and the Conte bustled 
about like an armadillo in a cage, showing us our 
room, and bringing in a vast silver basin and jug, 
towels, &c., with the most surprising alacrity, and 
although the ludicrous greatly predominated in 
these scenes, yet so much prompt and kind atten- 
tion shown to the wants of two entire strangers by 
these worthy people was most pleasing. For all 
that, how we did laugh when we talked‘over the 
ways of this amazing Count Garrolo!” 


We must now select an extract or two 
from Mr. Lear’s Neapolitan journal. Re- 
turning to Sicily, the travellers again left 
the island for Naples. Journeying inland 
towards Melfi, the following notice occurs of 
the Mofette :— 

‘The hollow basin in which lies this strange 
and ugly vapour bath is fringed on one side by a 
wood of oaks, behind which the mountain of Chiu- 
sano forms a fine background: but on the northern 
approach, or that from Frigento, the sloping hill is 
bare, and terminates in a wide crust of sulphurous 
mud, cracked, dry, and hollow at some little dis- 
tance from the pool, but soft, and undulating like 
yeast at the brink of the little lake itself. The 
water, if water it be, is as black as ink, and in 
appearance thick, bubbling and boiling up from 
a hundred springs which wrinkle its disastrous 
looking surface: but when the liquid is taken out 
into any vessel, it is said—for we did not make 
the experiment—to be perfectly clear and cold. 
Whether or not birds can fly across or over the 
enchanted pool, I cannot tell, but as we found 
many stiff and dead on its brink—namely, two 
crows, four larks, three sparrows, and eight yellow- 
hammers—it is but fair to conclude that the 
noxious vapours had something to do with stocking 
this well-filled ornithological necropolis; and as to 
ourselves, we found that to inhale the air within 
two or three feet of the water was a very unpleasing 
experiment, resulting in a catching or stupefying 
sensation, which in my own case did not entirely 
pass away for two or three days.” 

A pleasant sojourn at Melfi brings sadly 
to remembrance the earthquake that snubse- 
quently laid the city in ruins, and by which 
catastrophe nearly a thousand of its inha- 
bitants perished :— 

‘* September 18.—A delightful place of sojourn is 
Melfi, the first stronghold of Normans in Apulia. 


exists, but the great hall, where Normans and 
Popes held councils in bygone days, is now a 
theatre. 

‘*The present building dates from the sixteenth 
century, and the offices and other additions still 
later. The castle overlooks the 


near Monte Voltore, and the remainder by a range 
of low hills, so that the site of the town seems 
to have been selected as much 
as strength. 





| all the characteristic beauties of the place, which 
| is a perfect tame oasis among much uninteresting 
| scenery. The picturesque buildings of the city 
| (which seems to occupy the site of some ancient 

place); the valley below it, with its clear stream 
| and great walnut-trees; the numerous fountains ; 
| the innumerable caves in the rocks around, now used 

as stabling for goats, which cluster in swarthy imul- 


titudes on tiers of crags ; the convents and shrines | 


scattered here and there in the suburbs; the 
| crowded houses and the lofty spires of the interior and 
the perfectly Poussinesque castle, with its fine corner 
tower commanding the whole scene: so many fine 
features in a circumscribed space it is not com- 
mon to see, even in Italy. If one must find a 


fault, it is that Melfi cannot boast of a beautiful | 





One of the towers of Roger de Hauteville still | 


| household arrangements exhibit 


whole town of | 
Melfi, but no great extent of distant country, for | 
one side of the horizon is wholly filled up by the | 


for concealment | aw I in vain 
} Hither, attended by Don Nicéla, whom in vase 


‘*A morning’s ramble made me acquainted with | 
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bit of remote landscape to fi 
excellent qualities, 

“In the middle of the day 
castle, and were treated most 
polite Signor Manassei and his 


2 —— 
} — . 
li up the list of its 


We returned to the 
hospitably by the 
family, consistine 


of his wife and two daughters ; and, after we had 
passed the afternoon in drawing, a sort of ehenis 
of Melfitan neighbours, guitars, singing sell aad 
Gn sepper-Gme, closed a very agreeable day. aes 

s eptember 19.—There is a formidable long gal 
lery adjoining our room, full of old oak chests pet 
older armour, and its windows are « ized pron 
now and then with terrible fits of rattling, so that 
one is apt to think old Andrea Doria’s ghost me 
be walking about, if not that of some old Norman 
We dined with the whole family to-day, and found 
them very agreeable, particularly ‘one of the 
daughters. Signora Manassei has, in speaking of 
the world of Melfi, that mixture of kindness ‘and 
pity which characterizes the true Roman manner 
Then we loitered on vine terraces and under per. 
golate, and ate grapes iu the large vineyards behind 
the castle; and, along with Signor Vittorio and his 
two merry daughters, examined all the older part 
of the building, the prisons, and the old hall, used 
as a theatre in the last century. 

“* September 20.—Another merry day—drawing 
out of doors—laughter within. What a home one 
might make of the Castle of Melfi, with its city 
below and its territory around—the beau idéal of 
old feudal possession and magnificence.” 


At Venosa, not far distant from Melfi, our 
travellers fell into good quarters at the house 
of Don Rapolla, and we have, in the author's 
narrative of his visit, an interesting picture 
of Italian life :— 


“We easily found the house of Don Nicéla 
Rapolla, to whom Signor Manassei had addressed 
us, the principal proprietor of the place; it was an 
extremely large rambling mansion in a great court- 
yard, where granaries, stables, and a profusion of 
pigeons, and other domestic creatures, indicated 
the wealthy man. Two ladies of considerable 
beauty, and graceful exterior and manners, in- 
formed us that Don Nieéla was from home, but his 
brothers, DD. Peppino and Domenico, husbands of 
the two ladies, soun joined and _ heartily welcomed 
us. Don Peppino, dressed in the extreme of Nea- 
politan fashion, and Donna Maria in a riding habit 
and hat, appeared to our amazed senses as truly 
wonderful and unexpected objects in this the land 
of Horace. Presently, Don Nicdéla, a sacerdote, 
but head and eldest of the house, and lord and 
master of all Venosa, came home, and renewed 
welcome followed ; we were shown into very goce 
rooms, containing four post bedsteads, pier-glasses, 
wardrobes, and other luxuries which Horatian ages 
knew not: and after a while we prepared ourselves 
in ‘our best clothes’ for supper; for our hosts are 
Neapolitan grandees of the first caste, and all their 

good taste and 
order. <As for the two ladies, they talk Frened 
as well as Italian, and are infinitely agreeable abe 
intelligent. To-morrow we are to be lionized over 
Venosa. 3 : c 

* Se stem r OF .- ~The castle of Ven ea is a une 
old building of the fifteenth century; it 1s inhabited 
at present by Don Peppino Rapolla and his lady. 


endeavoured to detach from us, we repaired 3 
early morn, and sate down before it to draw, our 
it “<* r - our sides, until, on ™} 
polite host lingering by our sides, ite — 
telling him that we might be fixed for § ye 
three hours, he at length withdrew. « peiger 
we crossed the ravine, and drew the town © 
Venosa, with its old churches and ager he gil 
houses, and the purple Monte Voltore repens 
one of the most pleasing landscapes I had seee 
this partofthe Regno. ee" 
‘“At noon we paid a visit to the eer con-4al 
inmates. Don Peppino has eran eer neon 
the great halls intoa very delightful —_ oe sith 
where a grand piano and sofas peer ype te iss 
old carved chairs and ornamented oo 
pretty and ladylike mistress being the 
of the salon. 
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«We explored the whole of this old feudal 
. a long tee stair — to or 
eir sad and gloomy walls covered with 
dungeons, F tinea by the hands of despairing 
‘yes, Most of these mournful records are dated 
in the early years of the sixteenth century, and a 
yolume of ugly romances might be gathered from 
the melancholy list. Then there were four stables 
to see, each made to hold fifty horses ; and a deep 
moat round the whole castle, with other et-cetera 

_‘que nune describere,’ Kc. 

“Returning at noon to the Casa Rapolla, we 
and the dinner-hour fixed at three—woe to us 
for the fashionable hours of our hospitable hosts! 
—through which arrangement we fear our after- 
noon sketching must be relinquished. Don Pep- 
ino and his wife were of the party, and the enter- 
tainment was excellent in all respects. The con- 
versation is often on English literature — Shak- 
speare, Milton, &c., on whom there are various 

inions; but all agree about ‘quel Autore 
adorabile, Valter Scott!’ The Canonico reads one 
of the romanzi once a month, and the whole family 
delight in them ; and are also equally conversant 
with other known English writers. The cuisine is 
ofa much more recherché kind than is usually met 
with in the provinces, and we are particularly di- 
rected to taste this dish of sepia or cuttlefish, or 





to do justice to those mushrooms. The wines, | 
moreover, are superexcellent, and the little black | 


served and in good taste. 

“After dinner we moved into the library—a 
large room well stored with books; here we have 
eaffé and a visit from the Giudice and _ other 
Venusiani, after which we go out in a carriage to } 
we the lions of the town. And first the ancient 
cathedral, spoiled by modern ‘improvements,’ white- | 
washed and bedaubed, one good arch only remain- 
ing intact; many fragments, apparently of Roman 
workmanship, are built up into the walls. Next, the 
church of La Trinité, an extremely ancient low 
building with pointed arches ; two large stone lions 
guard the door, and near it is a vestibule containing 
asingle column, around which, according to the local 
popular superstition, if you go hand in hand with | 


dives the best possible ; and all things are well | 
| 


any person, the two circumambulants are certain | 
© remain friends for life. The interior of this 
most interesting church is miserably spoiled by 
neglect and additions: on the walls are yet visible 
many half-effaced frescoes of early date,—one of 
Pope Niccold has suffered but little from time. 
There are the tombs also of Robert Guiscard, and | 
Ademberta his wife, but so shamefully out of re- | 
pairs, that the Trinita church is a disgrace to Ve- | 
host. Hence we went to a church commenced on | 
a great scale by the Benedictines, but the progress | 
‘rcompletion of the building was interrupted by 
an earthquake or want of funds; there is a fine 
Perspective of ancient columns and capitals, but | 


the whole edifice is now overgrown with vegeta- 
tion, and part of it turned into a vineyard, the 
vines forming a pergolata walk where the middle 
aisle should be : nothing of its kind can be more 
picturesque than this verdant ruin. 

Later we went to the remains of the amphi- 
a. ruin only partly excavated; and from 
Lace we adjourned to the castle, where was a 
_buirée and some good singing, till four hours of 
nent, when we returned to the Casa Rapolla 

‘upper. Such is the fashion of Venosa !” 
jae Mr. Lear’s former ‘ Journal,’ this is 
Printed in a very handsome style, and illus- 
br with twenty striking landscapes. It is 
zs ant book for the drawing-room, and 

Which may be taken up at intervals for 
42 hour’s pleasant reading. 


a 


— 





NOTICES. 


oo Stone wit the Silver Lining. By the Author 
Ave rap to Catch a Sunbeam.’ Wright. 
Y pretty story very prettily told. There isa 
Sean” freshness and geniality about all Miss 
_ v©8 tales, rendering them ever welcome. 
new story is quite in her characteristic style, 


ion all 


as Sir T. Talfourd were oftener followed by those 
who submit manuscripts for judgment, the labour 
of reviewers would be agreeably curtailed. 
case of the poems now before us, the volume is | 


with the additional advantage of having no fairy- 
world creatures and scenes mixed up with the every- 
day events and persons of real life. The warm 
flesh-and-blood characters, and the living sympa- 
thies of human affairs, come home more impres- 
sively to the understanding and heart, even of 
poetical readers, than the sparkling spirits and the 
dreamland landscapes which the previous works of 
the same author have too much presented. Very 
pleasant these have been to read, but not so pro- 
fitable for practical lessons as the tales which deal 
more with reality and less with romance. Very 
good is the moral of the present story,—the keep- 
ing up a stout heart and a pious faith, in the midst 
of inward darkness or outward trials. The hero 
and the heroine of this tale found it so, and 
the reader while rejoicing in the happy ending of 
the short but sharp troubles of ‘Annie’ and of 
‘ Frank,’ will learn to imitate their resignation, 
courage, and faith. We heartily commend the 
book, at once for the cleverness with which it is 
written, and the good feeling and pious spirit by 
which it is pervaded. All clouds have their silver 
lining to the eye of faith. 

The Scottish Educational and Literary Journal. 
No. I. Edinburgh: Hogg. London: Groombridge. 
A NEW monthly periodical, the first number of 
which gives promise of much usefulness, has been 
published at Edinburgh, under the above title. It 


| is the organ of the Scottish Educational Institute, 








a voluntary guild or association of the preceptors | 


of the northern part of the island. 


associations, the journal will contain original papers 
matters connected with education. The 
Seotch we acknowledge to be far. before us, both 
in the theory and practice of popular instruction, 


| and the publication of the experience of their lead 
ing preceptors will be a good service rendered to | 


the cause of national education. Among the origi- 
nal papers in this number, we may specify a lecture 
On the Place of the Classics in Education, by Dr. 
Schmitz, rector of the High School of Edinburgh, 


* 


and editor of ‘Niebuhr’s History;’ Notices of Danish 


| History, bearing chiefly on the origin of guild 
| fraternities in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 


written evidently by a man of great classical and 
antiquarian research; The Education of Adults, a 


| paper containing hints of much practical impor- 
tance; Genealogies Illustrative of History; and an | 
/ essay On the Advantages of the Study of the Theory 


along with the Practice of Music, with suggestions 
on the methods of teaching the combined study, 
by Finlay Dun, one of the most distinguished 
musicians of the Scottish capital. There are also 


| reviews and notices of the best new educational 


works. 

The Village Pearl: a Domestic Poem. With Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces. By John Crawford Wilson. 
John Chapman, 

AmoncG the privileges, or penalties, as the case 

may be, of distinction in literature, the exercise of 

a voluntary censorship on the works of young 

authors must be reckoned. Each man of note in 

the world of letters, at least in the province of 
poetry, is president of a sort of Parnassian court, 
to which aspiring writers come for counsel or judg- 
ment. Sir Thomas Talfourd tells us in his memoir 


Besides the 
| official transactions of the Institute, with its local 


sa 


| 


| good humour. 


dedicated to Sir T. Talfourd by permission, so that 
we suppose it has passed favourably his critical 
tribunal. On the whole we do not contradict his 
judgment, though we think it has been bestowed 
rather from good feeling toward the author, and 
generous sympathy with the subject of the poem, 
than from severe estimate of its literary merit. 
The ‘Village Pearl’ isa tale of the cruel humilia- 
tion and sorrow of a lovely girl, and the character 
of ‘the unfortunate and repentant’ Mary, by whom 
poor Elsie was nursed and tended in her affliction, 
we are told in a note is taken from real life. A 
few lines will show the metre and style of the poem, 
in which the author's wise partiality for such writers 
as Goldsmith and Crabbe is apparent :— 
** Beside yon stream,—where branching elms arise,— 

The mouldering ruin of a cottage lies; 

Around the seatter’d fragments widely spread, 

The silvery lustre of the moon is shed, 

As if to consecrate a lonely spot 

Ry Heav'n remembered, though by man forgot. 

A stagnant pool with slimy leaves o'erspread 

Usurps the spot, where once a garden shed 

The fragrant perfumes of well-tended flow'rs. 

The box-bound path, the honeysuckled bowers, 

The old slate-dial, and the vine-clad wall, 

The busy hive, the bending fruit-trees— all 

Have like the cottage crumbled to decay, 


And passed from earth like sounds of yesterday. 
= . . 7 


On Time's rude stream, thus unattended thrown, 

Almost unfriended, helpless, and alone :— 

Beneath a neighbouring cotter’s fostering care 

The thriving infant daily grew more fair. 

Endeared to all by Heaven engendered ties, 

Each saw with hope the dawn of Reason rise: 

Each felt an interest in her budding spring: 

The name of Orphan is a sacred thing— 

And through the country round, that rosy girl 

Was loved, admired, and called ‘The Village Pearl,’ ” 

The affecting story is well told, and if the reader 

be not surprised by many poetic beauties, he is not 
shocked by many faults. In some of the minor 
poems there are fine thoughts well expressed, and 
the generous spirit displayed in all the pieces 
leaves a good feeling toward the author, as having 


g 
afforded us true pleasure in the perusal of his 


volume, 

Essays, Poems, Anecdotes, and Extracts, from my 
Diary. By Eliza Corf. 2 vols. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 

Very clever and amusing are many of the miscel 

laneous pieces collected in these volumes. We 

cannot say much for the style, but there is a gar- 


/rulous liveliness and a complacent egotism about 


the writer, which keep the reader in continual 
The sportive pieces are the best, 


the moral and religious essays being all very true, 


but somewhat tedious. By the number and variety 
of the subjects the activity and versatility of the 
writer’s mind are displayed. If she possessed 
judgment and taste equal to her cleverness, more 
than half the poetry and a third of the prose 


| would never have been printed, and critics would 
/not have ground for severe remarks, from which 
' we refrain, on account of the merit of the other 


parts of the work, and the apologetic pleadings, in 
the preface, of a new and inexperienced author. 





SUMMARY. 





Aw American work, entitled The Napoleon Dynasty, 


of William Deacon, that the number of manuscript | 


compositions thus submitted to him every year is 
incredible. In nineteen cases out of twenty there 
is not a vestige of genius, and in too many an 
absence of prosody, and even of grammar, truly 
lamentable. No wonder, he says, that complaints 
are so common as to the calamities of the profession 
of literature, when so many aspire to be authors 
who ought never to have written at all. Every 


critic can confirm this statement, and great is the 


number even of published works which we pass by 
in silence, rather than speak harshly of authors 


who have at Jeast done their best, bad as that may 


be. If the advice of non-professional critics such | 


In the 


j 
| 





presents a detailed account of the Bonaparte family, 
with much biographical and historical information. 
The volume is divided into ten books, the first de- 
scribing the origin of the family and its early mem- 
hers of note, the second containing a summary of the 
life of the Emperor, the third of Josephine, the 
fourth of Marie Louise, and the others of the several 
brothers and sisters of Napoleon. The story of 
Joachim Murat oceupies one book ; and the last is 
devoted to Louis Napoleon, President of the French 
Republic. In some parts of the work new material 
have been obtained from official sources, and...» 
volume is embellished with twenty-two portraits, 
some of which have not before been engraved. 

A new edition appears of a work valuable to 
antiquaries, and containing much matter of interest 
to the general reader, The Antiquities and Folk-lore 
of Worcestershire, by Jabez Allies, Esq., F.S.A. It 
is a more readable volume than most of those writ- 
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ten by antiquaries, literary and historical questions 
relieving the dulness of mere archxological details. 

New editions of the following works are issued :-— 
Nineveh, its Rise and Ruin, a popular statement in 
the form of lectures, compiled from the works of 
Layard and Rawlinson, and others, by the Rev. 
Jobn Blackburn. The chief design is to connect 
recent discoveries with Scripture prophecy.— Notes 
and Narrative of a Six Years’ Mission in London, 
by R. W. Vanderkiste, a city missionary, a volume 
of which we spoke with praise on its first appear- 
ance.—The Principles and Practice of Hydraulic 
Engineering, by John Dwyer, C.E. ; a book of great 
value to engineers, civil and military, surveyors, 
architects, builders, contractors, and perhaps most 
of all to drainage commissioners, and all interested 
in the management of water either on the surface 
or under the level of the soil. Copious hydraulic 
tables and minute directions render the book of 
ready practical use.—The little juvenile periodical, 
The Charm, continues to be well conducted, and to 
afford pleasant instruction, by its letterpress and 
clever illustrations.—A useful educational manual 
is published under the title of Landmarks of His- 
tory, by the author of ‘ Kings of England,’ the first 
volume being from the earliest times down to the 
Mahometan conquest. 

Numerous publications are being called forth by 
the death of Wellington, chiefly reprints. ‘The 
best we have already mentioned, the number in 
‘The Traveller’s Library’ containing the articles 
from ‘The Times’ newspaper. Similar articles 
from the ‘Daily News’ are reprinted, under the 
title of The People’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. 
This contains also the articles from two French 
journals, ‘ L’Union’ and ‘L’Assemblée Nationale,’ 
honourable alike to the writers and to the great 
Duke. The writer in ‘ L’Assemblee Nationale’ is 
understood to be M. Guizot. In Bentley's ‘Shil- 
ling Series,’ The Battle of Waterloo, by Professor 
Creasy, appears, being the last chapter, with addi- 
tions, of his work, ‘The Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the World.’ The new matter is valuable, and 
Professor Creasy’s sketch of the Duke’s personal 
character is better than anything we have seen 
said on the subject in so few words. ‘The in- 
tegrity and purity of his patriotism ; his unflinch- 
ing devotion to what he believed to be his duty ; 
his utter freedom from every taint of selfishness, 
meanness, or trickery; his simplicity of purpose, 
and his indomitable energy in execution; the ster- 
ling good sense of his head, and the manly honesty 
of his heart, are genuine English qualities of prac- 
tical value in every station of life, and in the exer- 
cise of which his countrymen, as long as the race 
endures, will see their best model in him, whom 
we, by a half sportive but most significant epithet, 
have Lomas to call ‘the Iron Duke.’ ” 

Of Grimm's Household Stories, the silliest yet 
cleverest of German tales, a neat little volume pub- 
lished by Cundell and Addy, contains a selection. 
For the amusement of younger people The Picture 
Pleasure Book presents a great variety of cleverly- 
drawn sketches. The first volume of Cassell’s Popu- 
lar Educator contains information of the varied kind 
which used to be given in the ‘Penny Magazine,’ 
but in more systematic form. 

The fifth and sixth parts of Lamartine’s History 
of the Restoration brings the history of France from 
Waterloo, with which the last part closed, down to 
the death of Napoleon at St. Helena in 182 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Ancell’s Treatise on Tuberculosis, Svo, cloth, £1 1s, 
Blackburn's Nineveh, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Rouchier’s (B.) Manna in the House, 2 vols., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Burke's (P.) Romance of the Forum, 2 vols. p. 8vo, £1 1s. 
Chambers’ Educational Course, Elocution, new ed., 2s. 6d. 
‘ Geography, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Ew — Classical Section, 2s. 6d. 
Cooke’s Commentarv of Medical and Moral Life, 8vo, 7s 
Doubleday and Westwood's Genera of Lepidoptera, £15 15s. 
Eclipse of Faith, 2nd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
Fergusson’s Practical Surgery, new edition, 12mo, 12s, 6d. 
Feuchtersleben’s (Dr.) Dietetics of the Soul, 12mo, 5s. 
Fullom’s (8. W.}) Marvels of Science, post Svo, 10s. 6d. 
Hades and the Resurrection, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Hall's Memoirs on the Nervous System, &c., 4to, £1 1s. 
Memoirs on the Croonian Lectures, 4to, cloth, 16s. 
Happy Family, 2nd edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 














Hartshorne’s Easy First Book for Translation of Greek, 2s. 
Journal of a Summer Tour, complete in 1 vol., 12mo, 7s. 
McWalter’s Irish Reformation Movement, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Passages in Life of Margaret Maitland, new editlon, 6s. 
Pocock’s Greece, Vol. 2, Ency. Metropolitana, Vol. 33, 8s. 
Pocket Cyclopedia of Practical pi Ae post 8vo, 2s. 
Rance’s Tables of Compound Interest, royal 8vo, £1 1s. 
Reid’s Desert Home, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Roger's (Rev. G. A.) Sure Anchor, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Shelford’s New Chancery Statutes, with notes, 12mo, 8s. 
Waterton’s Wanderings, 12mo, new edition, cloth, 5s. 
Webster's New Patent Law, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








A PRESSED 


Berlin, Sept. 2, 1852. 
THE following communication from Professor Ret- 
zius of Stockholm, intended for the Ethnolo- 
gical Section of the British Association, having 
reached Belfast too late, has been sent to us for 
publication :— 

Monsieur Frederic Troyon, proprietor of an 
estate at Belair, one of the most zealous, indus- 
trious, and good archeologists on the Continent, 
has found an artificially pressed skull of a man in a 
tumulus on his own ground: and his friend, Dr. 
Gone, at Geneva, has also got a similar one from 
Savoie, in the vicinity of the village of St. Romain. 
M. T. adds also that many similar skulls were 
found in this place. This is valuable as a proof 
that people have lived in Europe, among whom 
the custom existed of pressing the skull (from 
the front) nearly in the same manner as the Ca- 
ribs, and the Huancas, &c., in Peru. Professor 
Rathke first found similar skulls in Krim, and 
fixed our attention on the description on the Skythi 
Macrocephali, by Hippocrates, in the first chapter 
of his book ‘De re, aquis et locis.”. A similar 


DISCOVERY OF SKULL, 


copied in plaster for most of the museums, regarded 
asan Avarian skull. But Dr. Tschudi persuaded 
many learned men that all similar skulls were 
brought from Peru to European museums. As I 


(Miller's ‘Archiv. of Anat. and Phys.’), a great 
number of similarly pressed skulls are found there, 
and preserved in the museum at Kertzch. It can- 
not now be doubted that the same custom of 
pressing the skulls has existed in the ancient world 
as well as in America. The next question will be, 
whether these customs have any connexion. I 
think they have. R. 


THE AZTEC CITY IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
(From the Boston U.S. Weekly Journal.) 


Rvumovurs of the existence of an ancient city in 
Central America, inhabited by descendants of the 
Aztecs, have been repeatedly mentioned by travel- 
lers. Stephens, in his valuable work on Yucatan, 
we believe, alludes to this subject, and seems to 
place reliance in the statement. The ‘‘ Aztec 
children ” who were exhibited in this city, and are 
now in New York, are reported to have been 
brought from this mysterious city. They are said 
to belong to an order dedicated to the sacerdotal 
service. The stories of the origin of these singular 
children were disbelieved in this city, but seem to 
be credited in New York, and a belief in the ex- 
istence of an Aztec city is gaining ground. 

The editor of the ‘ New Orleans Picayune’ has 
/ recently been put in possession of some facts which 
have confirmed his belief in these stories. He says: 

‘* About three weeks since, a gentleman who had 





hands a volume composed of a number of layers of 
parchment, bound together with brazen clasps, and 
presenting appearances of great antiquity. It was 


have seen from a paper from Kertzch in Krim | : : 
a, / some nation from the old continent, which held 





skull was found in Austria (Grafenegg), and is | 





recently returned from Tehuantepec, placed in our | Pop 
' volume referred to to submit it tot 


. *. . ———== 
ferred to; which, it is said by the priests 


preserved from the extensive collection of 
known to have existed in Mexico 2° ti 
conquest, and which were destr 
the heat of his intemperate zeal 
ism of the Aztecs. The volumes 
chencingo are regarded as holy 
fae Kies cocedion of Gta 
%) é asion of this kind th 
the Indian trader succeeded in abstractin, 2 
“@Uslracting 
them. “4 
“y This volume, which we have 
filled with hieroglyphical characters, almost all of 
which are of course perfectly unintelligible to us 
But one circumstance connected with it is of the 
highest importance, and tends to confirm the theary 
that the Aztecs are descendants of a race which 
migrated to this continent from the easte 
of Asia, about twenty centuries ago. It is re. 
markable that on one or two pages of the vehue 
immediately beneath the hieroglyphics, there are 
inscriptions in Greek characters, forming words in 
that language, but written backwards. in the 
Oriental style. On the first pave these Greek 
inscriptions run thus. (We give English characters 
for want of Greek) notnap not song , which, 
versed, reads, O logos fon panton—literally, ‘world 
ofall,’ or ‘ of all things.’ It is to be presumed from 
this that the book is a history of the mysterious 
people among whom it was found ; and could it be 


Were 
reconds 
at the time of the 
ved by Cortez in 
against the pagan. 
preserved at Coax. 
things, and are only 


one of 


now before us, js 


tn shores 


re- 


| thoroughly decyphered, it would, no doubt, com. 


pletely solve the problem of our aboriginal arche- 
ology. On another page there is a picture of water, 
and under it is the word sessulaht, which is evi. 
dently ‘ thalasses,’ Greek for the sea. A represen- 
tation of a vessel full of men accompanies this, and 
conveys the impression that it refers to a voyage or 
emigration from beyond the sea, ad 
‘*The existence of these Greek words in this 
volume is a very singular circumstance, and proves 
conclusively that it must have been the work of 


sufficient communication with Greeks to learn the 
language. That it is Asiatic is proved by the fact 
of the reversed writing, which method is used by 
all the Oriental nations. A coincident fact with 
this one is the discovery lately made of a Hebrew 
volume found in the possession of a western tribe 
of Indians, an account of which has already been 
given in almost all the newspapers, and will, 
doubtless, be remembered by our readers. 

‘“‘To what nation the authors of this Aztec 
volume belonged is yet a mystery, though the facts 
would seem to indicate a Jewish origin ; for al- 
though there are no Hebrew characters in the book, 
the known fact of the disappearance of the ten 
tribes, the many similarities between the customs, 
rites, and ceremonies of the Aztecs and those of the 
ancient Jews, and other circumstances of the same 
nature, lend plausibility to the theory of a Hebrew 
origin. 

‘The elders and priests among the Jews were 
well acquainted with Greek ; in fact, it was te 
polite language of that era ; and it is not surprising 
that with a certain affectation of erudition, they 
should have made use of it in their writings. How- 
ever, this is a point which we leave to those —_ 
learned than we are to decide. We may remark, 
nevertheless, en passant, that the physiognemy “ 
the Aztec children, as described by the northera 
papers, is essentially Jewish. We understand that 
it is the intention of the proprietor of the strange 
he inspection © 


i aoe . 0 a inments 
| Professor Gliddon, whose hierogly phical attainme 


obtained from an Indian curate—there are many | 


such in that part of Mexico,—and the history of it, 
as related by himself, is this. 
purchased it from a native trader, who once a year 
was in the habit of visiting a city among the moun- 
tains towards the south, which is inhabited exclu- 
sively by Aztecs. The name of this city is Coax- 
| chencingo, which, in the language of the tribe to 
| which the curate belongs, signifies ‘the mystery of 
the mountains.’ Within an inner apartment of the 
grand temple of Coaxchencingo are kept about 


He said that he had | 


| fifty volumes, similar in appearance to the one re- | 


: ° . ; res ; } iscoTe- 
may enable him to make some interesting di 


ries in this new field of investigation. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEE. 


Ovr remarks last week on the disadvantaze * 
America of the absence of any law of mqpoureg 
copyright, receive further confirmation every her 
by the sale of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin. ane an to 
of separate editions of Mrs. Stowe s work fr in 
this date is twenty-one, varying 1m price “Of the 
shillings to a shilling, and ge beet 
sixpenny edition no less than 250,00 
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a 
sented. The ; zoprietor has already cleared in the 

of two or three weeks, from this and other 
aitions in which he is interested, about 4000/., and 
faly calculates they will yield him 10,0007. He 
gaploys 400 men, women and children, constantly 
aecupied in binding the work, and has scoured and 
eared warehouses of all the principal sta- 
Messrs. Smith, the 


the 
joners to find paper for it. 


nilway booksellers, have sold upwards of 300 


ies a-day of the better editions for some weeks 
vast, The sixpenny edition they do not keep. It 


‘, confidently estimated that a profit will be realized | 


to the publishers of these editions of not less than 
99,0001., and with the single exception noted in 
sar article of last week, not a penny of this will go 
to the authoress. 

Having noticed Mr. Bosworth’s liberality to the 
sathor of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ we must make 
gmilar honourable mention of the liberality of 
Vesrs, Nisbet and Co. to the author of ‘The 
Wide, Wide World.’ 
addressed by Mr. Woodworth, an American au- 
thor, to the editor of the ‘New York Tribune :’— 

“Messrs, James Nisbet and Co., an extensive publishing 
honse in London, entrusted to my care a beautiful copy of 
‘The Wide, Wide W orld,’ which they had just brought out, 
sad desired me to present it to the gifted author, with 
ibeir compliments. They informed me, also, that they had 
nade an equitable arrangement with this lady for the pub- 
jiestion of most or all of her books; and they desired me 
to revise, for the English market, certain of my own juve- 
nile works, for which, in the event of their publishing them, 
they proposed to allow me an adequate compensation. 
More than this, they assured me that it was their deliberate 
determination not to republish a page from an American 
satbor without sending him a fair and satisfactory equiva- 
lent. : “T. G. WoopwortH.” 
We are informed that the French mint is at this 
time busily employed in the striking of a new 
copper coinage, which is intended to supersede the 
very unsightly sous. The decimal system will be 
observed, and the pieces to be issued will be of the 
value of one, two, five, and ten centimes, corre- 
ponding in weight with the same number of 


grammes, or half the weight of the copper coins | 


wwin circulation. This is, perhaps, one of the 
experiments of Louis Napoleon’s Presi- 
dency, an experiment which has been known to 
fail most signally in various states of Europe. In 
England it was tried by James I., who failed to 


atisfy his subjects by the issue of a mean-looking | 


oui of the nominal value of one farthing, but in- 
tmnsically not worth a fourth of that sum. This 
spurious coinage lasted till the breaking out of the 
civil wars, when the country was inundated witha 


‘urrency still more degraded—namely, the half. | 
penny and farthing tokens of dealers and chapmen. | 


This continued in circulation till the reign of 
Charles I., when a coinage of farthings was issued 
of copper too near the intrinsic value to offer any 
” peg ga The new French coinage 
Git... 0 sol & premium of 177 per cent. to 

inental forger, and the result may be soon 


expe h 3 3 cor 
a 7 housands now living remember the | 
issued by individuals at the close of the last 


fora a ceeeognent mischief that ensued. 
stlheeleed = , <a ig exceeded that of the 
ier pemel t -—_ ‘ old. Being suppressed, and 
ment issued a a . ay its circulation, the Govern- 
material dh W coinage ; but this only supplied 
oo e bi hg pence and halfpence, of 
of pieces plage g es still remain. The coinage 
minshtous = ‘ — value alone cured this 
render the a a rench Government hope to 
eteellence of ¢} a 4 the forger abortive by the 
wukmanship dpa coinage, both as regards its 
a pe the metal employed. 

what is called yp ape motive power for ships, on 
Stisfactorily test 2 Y spacey principle,’ having been 
which Ri rerken vr some time in several engines 
tus has been jn well, a vessel of two thousand 
tame of the Bes t, called The Ericsson, after the 
‘nal trip in the month inventor. It is = or 
*2 of common ; of November. The expan- 
aed a peculiar = »y heat is the motive-power, 
the place of | — 1anism, ‘the regenerator,’ takes 

the condenser’ of the common steam 
the air as it enters the cylinder, 


‘gine, heating 
receiving back the caloric in its hot wire 


a3 the air retires, with the exception of | during the Exhibition, 


The following note has been | 


about thirty degrees of caloric lost by radiation, out 
of four hundred and eighty. In theory the advan- 
tages of the new principle are immense, and in 
nothing more than the small quantity of fuel re- 
quired. The low pressure of the caloric power 
requires vast area in the cylinders, of which there 
are four, each of thirteen feet in diameter. The 
American journals are sanguine as-to the success 
of this invention, and the risk incurred by a few 
merchants of New York in building so vast a vessel 

indicates confidence in the result. On shore the 
engine has worked well; it remains to be seen 
whether, with the winds and waves around, the 
calculations as to the calorie power are equally 
correct. A few weeks will solve the most remark- 
able problem in locomotive science since the inven- 
tion of the steam engine. The good ship Ericsson 
will soon leave the Hudson, “‘ having,” as the Ame- 
rican paper says, ‘‘ inside of her a caged hurricane, 
artificially produced, and perfectly under control.” 

Some excavations, conducted by the Abbe Cochet 
| at Fécamp, in Normandy, has led to very interest- 
ing discoveries of the Roman period. A cemetery 
situated on the Rue Arquaise, the Vicus Archensis 
of the middle ages, has been ransacked of its con- 
tents, comprising two hundred and sixty-seven 
urns in glass and clay, some of the latter bearing 
the potters’ marks, as MACRINVS—0O. SEVERI (offi- 
cina Sever’) VERONISSA—OSBIMAI—BVRDIVI. The 
glass was chiefly white, but one vessel was of a fine 
blue tint. One of the urns was of red clay, witha 
coating of black paint or varnish, in imitation of 
the Etruscan pottery, having the representations of 
scenic masks on the sides. Nearly all the urns con- 
tained calcined human bones, and were covered 
with a patera, a tile or a stone, and many of them 
had been defended by little coffers of wood like 
those discovered in the Val aux Vaches, noticed in 
our last ; of these, however, nothing but the debris 
and the iron nails remained. There was also found 
the skeleton of a child, interred in a seated posture, 
with a patera and two little cups. This body had 
been deposited entire, and not committed to the 
| flames, the Roman law interdicting the rite of cre- 
mation to the bodies of infants under the age of 
seven years. Lastly, there were discovered three 
coins of the Higher Empire, one of which bore the 
head of the Enipress Faustina, and the other two 
human heads, and the prow of a galley on the re- 
verse, a type found on the ancient coins of Mar- 
seilles when that celebrated city bore the name of 
Copia. All these objects seem to point to the 
second and third century as the period when the 
cemetery of the Vicus Archensis was used by the 
Roman occupants of Gaul. 

The preparations for the Dublin Exhibition in 
1853 are carrying on with much spirit. At the 
end of August operations were commenced on the 
site in Merrion-square; and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the building will be completed in 
January. The design adopted by the Committee 
was that of Mr. Benson. The most striking feature 
| of the elevation consists of a central and two lateral 
semicircular projections, forming the termination 
| of the chief hall, the middle one being 425 feet in 

length, 100 feet in height, and covered by a semi- 
cylindrical roof, upon trellis ribs, 100 feet in one 
span. On each side of the main hall are two of 
the same length, 50 feet wide, also with domed 
| roofs 65 feet high. Between the central and side 





| 


halls are compartments 25 feet wide, divided into | 
sections 25 feet square, with galleries of the same | 


Similar compartments flank the side | able establishments in Poland and Denmark. 


size above. 
halls. The whole frontage to Merrion-square will 
be 300 feet, the construction of the building being 


clearly marked on the elevation—the semi-spherical | ig 
done so much good work in its local archwological 


domes of the three halls and the intervening gal- 
leries forming an outline of pleasing effect. The 
materials are to be entirely iron, timber, and glass. 
Ample accommodation appears in the plan for 
offices, refreshment-rooms, and other premises. 
The available area of ground-floor will be 147,704 
feet, and of wall-space 87,000 feet. Access to the 


| the Royal Dublin Society, whose rooms, including 
| the Museum, will be thrown open to the public 





} 


Mr. Hind has given to the last new asteroid the 
name of Fortuna, The elements of the orbit of the 
planet have been calculated by Mr. Vogel, the 
assistant at Mr. Bishop’s observatory, from the 
observations made there, with others by Professor 
Challis, taken at Cambridge. The orbit is remark- 
able for its small inclination to the earth's path. 
The period of revolution is 1393 days, the mean 
distance from the sun 2°44093. We suspect that 
the announcements by M. Arago, at the last meet- 
ing of the Academy of Sciences, of the discovery of 
a new planet by M. Chacornac at Marseilles, and 
which he proposes therefore to call Marsilia, refers 
to Mr. Hind’s new asteroid. M. Arago says that 
M. Chacornac some time ago noted the new object 
as a star of the ninth magnitude, and having sub- 
sequently missed it, made observations on the 20th 
and 2lst of September, by which it was beyond 
doubt ascertained to be a planet. 

Roman and Neapolitan journals state that 
Madame Gasparis, of the Observatory at Naples, 
has discovered another new planet of considerable 
magnitude, but the precise position of it is not 
given. 

The author of ‘A Faggot of French Sticks’ ap- 
pears to have been tempted by an Irish tourist- 
ticket to gather stubble in the Emerald Isle. We 
shall be curious to see what Sir Francis picked up 
during his ‘ Fortnight in Ireland.’ Among other 
books of travels preparing for publication by Mr. 
Murray are, ‘ Fourtal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific,’ by Captain John Erskine, 
R.N.:; ‘Personal Narrative of an Englishman Resi- 
dent in Abyssinia,’ by Mansfield Parkyns, Esq. ; 
‘My Home in Tasmania,’ by Mrs. Charles Mere- 
dith; ‘ Solitary Rambles and Adventures of a 
Hunter in the Prairies,’ by John Palliser; and a 
popular edition of Sir Charles Fellows’s ‘ Travels 
in Asia Minor and Lycia.’ 

A German gentleman named Leidersdorff, who 
has just died, has left 400 thalers a year to the 
heirs male of Schiller for ever, as ‘ a tribute of 
admiration to the poet's genius."”. The Romans, it 
will be remembered, were accustomed to leave 
legacies to the writers whose works they admired ; 
and it is very desirable for the literary fraternity 
that the laudable custom should be revived. Now 
that M. Leidersdorff has set an example, let us 
hope that he will find imitators. A legacy to an 
author or his heirs is not only an individual ad- 
vantage, but a graceful acknowledgment of the 
claims of literature. 

The death of the old Spanish General Castafos, 
Duke of Baylen, isan historical event to be noted; the 
more so as his history is connected with that of the 
Duke of Wellington by the Peninsular wars. The 
battle of Baylen, July 19, 1808, and the surrender 
of Marshal Dupont, with 18,000 men, to Castaiios, 
was the only great success of the Spaniards in their 
separate efforts against the French invaders, The 
Duke of Baylen lived to his 97th year. By public 
mourning, the Spanish government have testified 
their respect for his memory; by wealth and 
honour during life they had shown gratitude for 
his services. 

M. Bianco-Luno, director of a printing establish- 
ment at Copenhagen, the largest that exists or 
ever existed in the Scandinavian countries (it em- 
ploys about 220 workmen) has just died. He was 
a Pole by birth, but went to Copenhagen after the 
unfortunate insurrection in 1830, He acquired a 
large fortune, and has left the whole of it to charit- 


An archwological society is, we are glad to hear, 
being formed for the county of Surrey. Consider- 
ing that the neighbouring county of Sussex has 


society, we cannot but wish the project success, 
and recommend the Surrey antiquarians to lose 


'no time in sending their names and first guinea 


j 


subscription to Mr. G. B. Webb, 1, St, James's 
Square, Notting Hill. 
We have to add the name of Professor J. Nicol, 


building may be had also from the court-yard of of Queen's College, Cork, to the list of candidates 


for the vacant chair of Natural History, in Mari- 
schal College, Aberdeen. This gentleman, who was 


| formerly the Librarian of the Geological Society of 
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London, and the editor of its journal, and is fa- 
vourably known to the public by his works on the 
‘ Geology of Scotland,’ ‘A Manual of Mineralogy,’ 
and various memoirs of importance on the geology 
of his native country (Scotland), is strongly recom- 
mended for the office by influential persons who 
are well acquainted with his merits. 

Dr. Thomas Anderson, Professor of Chemistry 
to the Highland Society, has been appointed by the 
crown to the chair in the University of Glasgow, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Thomson. 





‘taken from it. Hopes are entertained that the | Princess’s of the first appearan 
_king of Prussia may become the purchaser; but | Wright, to introduce a subaieaen py Mr, 
should this not be the case, it will most probably | liar kind which has been hitherto the cndedes 


| be sent to the different large towns of Germany | property of the Adelphi. 


| for exhibition,—a speculation which, I am sure, 


i 


similarly treated, is well known in this country, 
painted by William Fisk, engraved by James 
Scott. Of the date of Mr. Fisk’s picture we are 


| not aware. 


A subscription is carrying on for the erection | 


of a Wellington statue at Manchester. At the pre- 
liminary meeting, held in the Mayor's room, twenty- 
five gentlemen put down their names for 1001. 
each. The Earl of Ellesmere has promised a statue 
of the late Duke of Bridgewater to the town of 
Manchester when it possesses those of Peel and 
Wellington. The three statues will now, therefore, 
soon adorn the town. 

A monument is about to be erected to the me- 


i 


| of numismatic art. 


Leopold Wiener, the celebrated medallist of | by a window while the 


Brussels, has just produced a most beautiful work 


_ of the late Queen of the Belgians on one side, and 
_on the reverse, which is decorated in the ‘ Renais- 
sance’ style, a figure of the protecting spirit of | 
_ Belgium, leaning on the lion, spreads its arms over 
the busts of the two younger royal children, whilst 


mory of ‘the brave and good Colonel Gardiner,” | 
_a likeness, beautifully modelled, and finely en- 
|graved. Besides the names of the portraits, the 
| motto ‘‘ Patriw spes altera cresce” is inscribed on 
site is to be on the lawn in front of Banktown | 


who fell at Prestonpans, in the battle with the 
rebels under the Pretender. The Committee 
have decided on an obelisk as the form, and the 


house, close to the Tranent station of the North 
British railway. 

Mr. Dargan, the great Irish railway contractor, 
finding his gift of 20,000/. insufficient for the build- 
ing of the Exhibition at Dublin in 1853, has added 
6000/., the which to be placed at the disposal of 
the committee for the purposes of the Exhibition. 


two female figures, typifying Liberty and Peace, 
unite their hands over the portrait of the Crown 
Prince. 


the lower part of the medal. The whole work is 


| as beautiful in design as it is finished in execution, 
and will add considerably to the already well 


The prize of 1001., offered by the southern divi- | 


sion of the British organization of the Evangelical 
Alliance for the best essay on ‘ Infidelity,’ has been 
adjudicated to the Rev. Thomas Pearson, of Eye- 
mouth, N.B. 


Economic Botany, and edited by Mr. Berthold 


established reputation of the brothers Wiener. A 
commemoration medal of 


from the beauty of the picture, will turn out most | the Norman sands being confined 
| sucessful. A picture of the same subject, and 


| 
| 


| 
| 


It is a medal with a portrait | 


2 It is entitled 
Michel, and is based upon a story of oy maa 


in , 

the mount for high treason, while Moana a 
neighbouring coast is in flames. The interest of 
the piece rests, however, upon the heroism of 

daughter, who ventures across the sands in ition 
of a will and a warrant, and, entering the castle 
soldiers are asleep, coura- 
geously obtains the documents, and returns to the 
arms of her father amid the touching, triumphant 


| and ever paternal exclamations, ‘ My child! my 
child!’ Notwithstanding the admirable taste with 


{ 


| ling of wit, a great deal of nonsense 
The portrait of the Queen is excellent as | 


which this piece is put upon the stage, and the 
liveliness and tact with which it was represented, 
the success was faint and fitful. Mr. Wright 
in the part of a cockle-gatherer, had, with a sprink- 
to utter; and 
in the last act, when getting up a ludicrous re. 


presentation of hanging, that might have thrown 
| his former audience into ecstacies, was visited With 


the Cardinal <Arch- | 


bishop Johann von Geissel is shortly expected to | 


appear from their hands. 

A German artist, Herr Schwindt, has taken it 
into his head to paint a symphony of Beethoven ; 
this sounds strange, but is nevertheless true. 


| picture, under the title of Beethoven's Symphony, 

Opus 80, is now being exhibited in the rooms of | 
| the Art Union at Vienna. 
A new botanical paper, principally devoted to | 


Seemann, is to appear at Hanover on the first of | 


January next, under the title of Bonplandia. 

The Common Council of London have resolved 
to erect a monument to the memory of Wellington, 
as was done to Nelson, in Guildhall. 

Professor Cockerell, R.A., the architect, has been 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of Belgium. 








FINE ARTS. 


THERE is a very fine picture being now exhibited 
at Berlin, which will probably soon make its ap- 
pearance also at Dresden. ‘The subject is the 
Death of Leonardo da Vinci, and the picture is 
one of undoubtedly great merit. Julius Schrader, 
the artist, has taken the poetical rather than the 
historical version of the death of the great master, 
as the subject of his work. He represents him 
leaning his head on the arm of his friend and 
patron, Francis I. Leonardo da Vinci died on the 
2nd of May, 1519, at the castle of Clow; and it is 
placed beyond doubt that King Francis was not 
there at that time. In Schrader’s picture, Leonardo 
da Vinci is represented reclining in a chair, en- 
veloped in a dress of black velvet, with the lower 
part of the body covered with a rich cloth of yellow 
silk; his thin, attenuated, but finely-formed hand 
resting on the arm of the chair, and his eyes, filled 
with the deepest and most earnest expression, fix 
their last looks on his royal master. There are 
many figures in the picture full of interest ; but 
the most beautiful are those of a youth with dark 
brown hair, and an old grey-haired veteran, the 
contrast of whose expression of sorrow is very fine. 
The young painter leans over a table with fruit on 
it, watching with intense eagerness every look and 
gesture of the departing one; tears stream from 
his eyes, but his grief seems too deep for him to be 
conscious of it. The old man who stands beside 
him turns his head away, and buries his face in his 
hands. The treatment of the subject is in all re- 
pent good. The academy at Berlin has invited 
e king to inspect the picture—the first time 
such an honour has been paid to an artist. The 
icture is the property of Mr. Payne, the dealer, of 
ipzig, who will shortly remove it for exhibition 
to Leipzig, and most probably have an engraving 











Professor Hubner has been refreshing himself 
from his winter labours with a tour in the North 
of Germany and on the Rhine, and will no doubt 
return to Dresden with a richly-stored portfolio. 








THE DRAMA. 


THE most notable event of the week has been the 
opening of the Haymarket for its regular winter 
season, and the production, on Thursday, of Hol- 
croft’s admirable comedy of The Road to Ruin. A 
favourite actor new to these boards, Mr. Wigan, 
and an actress, new altogether to London, Miss Rosa 
Bennett, made their first appearances, and more 
absolute success in both instances could not well 
have been wished for. We have a special liking 
for these old and sterling plays, and when so well 
represented as on Thursday, by every member of 
the company, all alike good in their conception of 
the respective characters, perfect in the dialogue, 
and correct to the costume of the period without 
extravagance or exaggeration, a picture is afforded 
of lively and genuine interest. Mr. Leigh Murray’s 
Harry Dornton was a noble and truthful personifi- 
cation of the gay but generous-hearted spendthrift, 
and the trying development of the conquest of his 
better feelings, urging to repentance, was portrayed 
with a manly and heart-stirring reality. The Gold- 
jinch of Mr. Wigan was an exquisite portrait of 
the fast school of an age gone by, and it is because 
such are lost to us by the locomotive taking the 
place of the four-in-hand, and the shrill whistle 
that of the lively smack of the whip, that we de- 
light in these remembrances of the past. They 
tell of the works of the old masters, and contrast 
vividly with the trashy concoctions that we are so 
often called upon to admire, because they are new. 
Miss Rosa Bennett performed with remarkable ease 
and naturalness in the part of Sophia, tossing her 
ball, and receiving her lover’s avowals and his 
valentine in a plum-cake, with charming simplicity 
and playfulness. Had we space we would speak 
more of the parts in detail, for they were all filled 
in a manner worthy of note. We trust this and 
other plays of similar calibre will be often repre- 
sented. The delight and interest evinced by the 
crowded audience of Thursday is a sure guarantee 
that they will be appreciated. 

On Wednesday, advantage was taken at the 


The | 


a storm of hisses and cries of ‘Off! off!’ that 
must have been anything but pleasant. It is diff. 
cult to say how much of this mistake is to be at- 
tributed to the author and how much to the actor, 
If Mr. Wright wishes to take a higher position on 
the stage than he has held hitherto, he must dis. 
tinguish himself in some more legitimate action, 
What sort of audience Mr. Charles Kean hopes to 
bring together by such an odd compound of mate- 
rials as have been lately selected for representation 
at this house, we know not. But we will not be 


| premature in our judgment of this deservedly re- 


spected manager. The return of Mr. Harley, in 


| the part of a meddling and love-smitten major, 





. Se pat in 
a man of high moral principle, of great 


jealousies which too often c 
career of great artists. 


was welcomed with generous enthusiasm; and his 
rich old-school comedy assisted materially in saving 
the piece. 

A new farce, by Mr. Sterling Coyne, has been 
also produced during the week at the OLYMPic, 
entitled, Wanted 1000 spirited young Milliners for 
the Gold Diggings. A \awyer’s clerk and friend (Mr. 
Hoskins and Mr. Compton) placard the foregoing 
notice, with directions to apply at the office, and 
dressing themselves up in the costumes of maiden 
ladies, receive a bevy of applicants for places in 
the auriferous region. The fun that ensues may 
be better imagined than described ; but it is rather 
broad and commonplace. The joke is discovered 
through the incapacity of the heroes to thread a 
needle, and they are tied to chairs, and bepricked 
by the ladies until the return of their master. 


A correspondent from Dresden writes word :— 
We are about to lose one of the first actors 
in Germany, not alone from the Dresden boards, 
but most likely in the capacity of actor from 
the German stage altogether; Edward Devrient, 
the eldest of the brothers of that name, has re 
ceived a most flattering invitation from the 
Prince Regent of Baden to take the direction 
of the Royal Theatre at Carlsruhe. Edward 
Devrient is one of those who thinks that Oe 
stage can be made one of the most — 
means for imbuing the minds of the people ie 
high and noble ideas—become, In short, a sc nc 
for their moral and intellectual education, _ 
not serve, as is too often the case, a5 & mere 


. er ° E = rs in 
vehicle to dissipate ennui, or pass 4 fe © ell 
frivolous, if not hurtful amusement. He is lies 

s 


tual cultivation, and entirely free from the petty 
ast a shadow over ™* 
add that he 3s 
a 
so thoroughly conscientious, that whatever P 
dertakes he will strain every nerve t0 carry aa. 
execution. In all his views of the moral +x? 
bilities of the dramatic art the present head 0 be 
government of Baden coincides, and I am 4 


I may also 


. ro- 
confident, that if only sufficient ee Se Lond 
vided, Edward Devrient will bring toge in terpret 


" hi ill worthily 
pany at Carlsruhe which wi an of thie 
the noble sentiments of the great ee ats 
and other countries. To us 1 Dresd 
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irreparable. Devrient is little, if | he calls ‘ From my Home’ (Aus der Heimath), and 


< been to his brother Emil (whom you have 
ed to know in England) in original 
and infinitely superior to him or any other 
whom I have seen in Germany in thorough 
of his art. 
In Paris the famous Dame aur Camelias has been 
revived at the Vaudeville theatre ; and the ever- 
Dejazet has re-appeared at the same house 
jn a piece called Scapin, in which she plays with 
her acoustomed verve. : 

The performance of the Tour de Nesle, by Dumas, 
and of Diogene, by Pyat, has been forbidden by 
the authorities of Nantes. 

A clever vaudeville, in two acts, called La 
Pariure de Jules Denis, has been brought out at 
the Gymnase. It is by a lady, and is capitally 





supported by Madame Rose Cheri. 
—— 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cologne, October 4, 1852. 
Tux translation of English works is just now being 
carried to an almost incredible extent in Germany, 





and every book of some note which appears in | 


London is immediately seized upon, and ‘‘ done” 
into German by one or two, if not more, translat- 
ing firms. Of course these gentlemen ruin one 
another’s speculations by competition ; the present 
freedom of pilfering is productive of evil to almost 
all parties concerned ; and it is difficult to point 


} 
| 
i 


which contains ballads descriptive of scenes in the 


| late Hungarian war. Moritz Horn, another poet, 
gives us the ‘ Pilgrimage of the Rose.’ One of those 


author of the ‘ Frithjof's Saga,’ 
_ lated by Herr Wachenhusen, 


out any class of persons to whom it is of substantial , 
benefit. There is a literary convention between | 
some German countries and England, but there is | 
no copyright convention ; and to judge from the | 
coolness of German officials in the matter, there is | 


not likely to be one. But although our ministers 


and ambassadors are employed in matters which: | 


are evidently of greater importance to them, is— | 


allow me to ask—is literature as unrepresented in 


England as it is in Germany ; or are your men of | 


science and letters blind to the loss of profit and popu- 
larity which this system of wholesale piracy entails 
nthem? Surely you asa practical nation ought 


to look a little after your own interests! Or do your | 


historians, travellers, politicians, and novelists, 
share the vulgar error about France, and believe 
that your rights are secured all over the continent 
of Europe because you have a copyright convention 
with France, and one including translations? If 
that error exists in the minds of some persons, the 
sooner they get rid of it the better. To enforce 
0 pad observations on this head I will give you 
alist of some of the translations of English books 


which are announced for the approaching Leipzig 
' aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 


book fair. There is Mr. Forester’s ‘ Norway,’ 
W. Williams’s ‘China,’ Tremenheere’s ‘ United 


‘ ‘ ’ niles > ‘ ° j 
States and Canada,’ Mackinnon’s ‘ Transatlantic | added to the policy. almost as much as the premiums paid. 


fragrant flowers has been transformed into a young 
lady, and the poetic interest is created by the 
various amours of this flower-lady. A composition 
for this production has been written by Robert 
Schuman. The ‘Crown-bride,’ by Tegnér, the 
has been trans- 
This, the last work 
of the celebrated Swedish poet, is an idyll of great 
merit, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


G. S., Emma, A Constant Reader—received, 
F. G. 8., Wiesbaden—in our next. 














IFE ASSURANCE.—POLICY HOLDERS in 


4 other Companies, and the Public generally, are invited to 
examine the Principles, Rates, and Position of the SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. This Society was established in 
1837, and is incorporated by special Act of Parliament. It has 
issued upwards of 5,800 policies, assuring two and a half millions 
=a result the more gratifying to the members, as no indiscri 
min»te commission has ever been paid for it. It is the only office 
in which the advantages of mutual assurance can be obtained at 
moderate premiums. The whole regulations of the Society, as 
well as the administration, are as liberal as is consistent with 
right principle Annual Reports, Prospectuses, and every infor- 
mation forwarded free by— . 

GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate-street. : 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Esrantisuen ny Act or Pantiament in 18384. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair. Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til 
Earl Somers. lichewan. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cuances Granam, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuantrs Downes, Esq. 

H. Blair Avarne, Esq | J.G. Henriques, Esq. 

E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Esq 

Charles B. Curtis, Esq William Railton, Esq. 

William Fairlie, Esq F. H. Thompson, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. i Thomas Thorby, Esq. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Antuvr H. Hassarr, Esg., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James's 
Surgeon—Y. H. Tuomerson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 





| 1847, is as follows :— 


Sketches,’ Ch. Raike’s ‘ North-western Provinces of | 


India,’ Patterson’s ‘Egypt, Palestine, and Greece,’ 


H. Churton’s ‘ Morning-land,’ and Day’s ‘ FiveYears | 


in the West Indies.’ 


, . j 
There is, moreover, another | 


edition (the fifth or sixth, I believe) of Macaulay’s | 


ry,’ by which the Grenzboten Magazine says 
that the publishers are sure to lose, since there are so 
many editions in the market, but that in this instance 
the publishers’ loss will be the public gain. Per- 


mit me to quote to you some of the remarks which | cla 
this valuable journal makes on the occasion. It | equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent. on poi ies of five years 


mys: “Macaulay contains more healthy food for 
“ur minds, and more comfort and consolation in 
ur gloomy prospects, than a hundred political 
tketches and novels of our own. At present he is 
the subject of a merely literary interest; let us 
hope that it will bear practical fruit, and that this 
“rong and manly sketch of an age which was by no 
means a splendid one, will convince us of the fact 

reasonable ideas must always prevail in the 


long run—not by means of great men and geniuses, | 
t by means of the nation itself clinging to and | 
persevering in what they have understood to be just | 


reasonable.” 
@ have some novelties in the matter of poetry 
~4n interesting subject, but one which England 


| 


tan afford to consider with considerable coolness, | 


k, who at one time was a young poet 
t promise, and who boasts of Hungarian 


of grea 
descent, hag published a volume of verses, which | 








Sots j Time Sum added | Sum added Sum 
: to Policy in/to Policy in) payable at 
Assured Assured isdl. | 1848. =| Death. 
£ 6 ed S “2 #3 > 2. = 
5000 13yrs.10mo. 683 6 8 | 78710 O| 647016 8 
*1000 | 7 years ——— | 15710 0; 1157 10 49 
600 | lyear —— 1k 5 0 $11 5 0 





* Exampre.—At the commencement of the year 184] a person 


is £24 1s. Sd.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 Ils. Sd.; but 
the profits being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate seale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 

MITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 

_/ SOCIETY for General and Deposit Assurances, Indisputable 
and Self-protecting Policies. 2, Royal Exchange Buildings 
Tausters—Mr. Commissioner West, the Hon. W. F. Campbell, M.P., 

and John Thomas, Esq. , 

The first Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this 
Society, on the Participating Scale, was announced at an Extra. 
ordinary General Mecting, held 16th June, 1852; and the following 
table will show the effect of the bonus then declared—viz. a sum 





standing and upwards, to be appropriated, at option, either in 
diminution of premiums, until the next division of. profits, or as a 


permanent addition to the Policies :-— 





Reduced 








Ss | , Perma | 
S8u/24 ¢F inentaddi-' Original} Annual Reduc- 
sasles| s 5 tionto | Pre- Premiums tion of 
z se, 25 “2 | Sum As miums. | payable until Premium. 

ps < sured. inext Division 

eligs.a}/ 48.4] £84 £s. 4. 

6 | 52 1000! 8610 0 4817 6, 2618 9 2118 9 

6 il 2500 160 6 © 70 0 0 39 9 3 3010 9 

6 {17! 800; 2616 0/| 9 0 & 629 317 8 

5 ; 24 500 2311 0,10 711 613 1 31410 

5 146 1000 64 4 0 3815 0/| 2413 & 417 

5 ' 35 1000! 8310 0 27 4 2 17 7 oOo; 917 3 





| 
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” E. F. LEEKES, Secretary. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE GRESHAM LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY are desirous of Lending Parties 
Assuring in the Office, £20,000, in Loans of £100 and upwards, on 
any of the undermentioned securities, viz.:— Freeholds, Copy 
holds, or Leaseholds, Life Interests, and Reversions, also on suf- 
ficient Personal Security. For further information, apply cither 
at the Chief Offices, No. 87, Old Jewry, London; or to any of the 
Society's Agents in the Provinces. 


’ 1 Commission will be allowed on Policies. 
etree THOMAS ALFRED POTT, Secretary. 
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(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured 
may reside in most parts of the world, without extra charge, and 
in all parts by payment of a small extra premium. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with at 
the same time, complete freedom from ability, secured by means 
of an ample Proprietary Capital—thus combining in the same 
office all the advantages of both systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to &@850,000, 
and the Income exceeds £136,000 per Annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one 
half of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain 
on cred‘t, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may 
be paid off at any time. 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 
their value, 

BONUSES.—-FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last 
in January, 1852, the sum of £151,125 was added to the Policies, 
producing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 24§ to 
55 per cent. on the Premiums paid during the five years. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS —Policies participate in the 
Profits in proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums 
paid between every division, so thatif only one year's Premium 
be received prior to the Books being closed for any division, *he 
Volcy on which it was paid will obtain its due share, The books 
close for the next Division on 80th June, 1856, therefore those who 
effect Policies before the 30th June next, will be entitled to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later assurers, 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Ronnses 
may be cither received in Cash, or applied at the option of the 
assured in any other way. 

NON- PARTICIPATING .— Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the Premiums for 
term Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claima paid thirty 
days after proof of death, and all Policies are Indiasputadle except 
in cases of fraud. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, 
and of every age, and for any sum on one life from £50 to £10,600. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half yearly, or quarterly, but 
if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Polic ycan be revived 
within fourteen Months. 

The Accounts and Balance Shects are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to assure. 

A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and forms of Pro- 
posal, can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or will be 
forwarded free by addressing a line to 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

29, Great Ressett Starer, Broomanurny, Lonpon, 




















THE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 
- NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart. 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 


to its members. 
Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 


July. 
CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000, 

The Capital Stock ts altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and tmportant im 
provements 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tlon at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORKISON, Managing Director 
Natronat Assv nance ann INVESTMENT Association, 
7, Sr. Mantin's Prace, Traravoan Savane, 
Low pon. 
N.B.--Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 


‘HEAP TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE,— 

/ Although we sell black tea at 3s, per lb., and good black 
tea at 3s. 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffee at 1s. per Ib., we 
still say to all who study economy, that 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 


particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow- 
ing prices :— 


per ib. 
The best CONGOU TRA ...cccccccnereerecsveees Ss. Rd 
The best BFOUCHONG TEA coccsccercccseereces 4a. 4d. 
The best GUNPOWDER TRA .....5-c cece eeeee be. Bd. 
The beat old MOCHA COFPPEE......666005eeeee ls. 4d. 
The best WEST INDIA COFFER .......-+++++: la. 44. 
The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 
fe MOW ONIY ciccceccescccccnssvennentuneeens 4s. Od, 


The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER ....6se05: te ba Od. 
Tea or Coffee, to the value of 408., sent CARRIAGE FREE to any 
rtof Pngland b 
PHILLIPS AND CO., 

Tea Merchants, No. 68, KING WILLIAM STREPFT, CcITy. 


~] ad * i es 
a) OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the irst 
manufacturers, A great variety of dinner services at four guiness 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





only. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS OF ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER Works 


PusnisHep By WILLIAM 


S. ORR anv CO., Lonpon. 








In royal 8vo, cloth, price 18s., and morocco 31s. 6d., 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE. 


A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, Illustrative of the Wonders of Astronomy, 
Physical Geography, and Geology. 
By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.S.C. 
With Sixteen Engravings on Steel, and many Hundred Vignettes and Diagrams. 





In 4 vols. imperial Svo, cloth lettered, price £2 10s. 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, 


Tilustrated with Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures, and many Hundred Woodcuts, repre - 


senting Landscape Scenes, from Original Drawings. To which are added Explanatory Notes. 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. 





Dedicated to His Royal Highness Paince Acerrt, K.G., &c. 
In Imperial 4to. cloth, price 21s.; half-bound russia, or morocco, 25s. 


THE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Comprise1 in Sixteen Maps. Constructed by A. PETERMANN, F.R.G.S. 
With Descriptive Letter-press, embracing a General View of the Physical Phenomena of the Globe. 
By the Rey. T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.5. 





In 8 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, price £5 12s., 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE, AS WELL AS OF THE KINGDOM. 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
With many Hundred Woodcuts, and One Hundred and Four Portraits engraved on Steel. 
*,." INDEX TO THE WORK, by H. C. Hamitron, Esq., State Paper Office. Price 10s. cloth. 





In 3 vols. imperial Svo, cloth lettered, price £2 2s. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE; 1816—1846. 


With an Introduction to the Work, containing the History of England from 1800 to 1815. 
Tilustrated with Sixteen Portraits, engraved on Steel. 


In imperial 4to, cloth, price 31s. 6d.; half-bound russia, or morocco, 35s., 


THE ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Fifty-three Maps. Revised by A. Perramann, F.R.G.S. 
With Descriptive Letter-press, by the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G_S. 


In royal dto, cloth, price 31s. 6d. ; half-bound russia, or morocco, 35s., 


A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ASTRONOMY, and of 
PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Comprised in Seventy-five Maps; with Letter-press, Descriptive of the Physical Features and 
Statistics of the several Countries. 
By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ The Gallery of Nature,’ &c. 





In 16 vols. imperial 8vo (Supplement included), cloth lettered, 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Edited by GEORGE LONG, A.M. 


In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, MMustrated by Twenty-four Engravings, and a Map, 


RIDES ON RAILWAYS, 


Leading to the Lakes and Mountain Districts of Cumberland, North Wales, and the Dales of 
Derbyshire. 
By SAMUEL SYDNEY. 


In small Svo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, Illustrated by Forty Engravings, and a Map, 


WANDERINGS IN NORTH WALES, 


A ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE BOOK. 
By W. CATHRALL, Author of * History of North Wales.’ 


WESTWOOD'S BRITISH INSECTS. 
In demy 4to, cloth lettered, price £1 lls. 6d.; half-bound morocco, £2, 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES & THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS. 
In Forty-two Coloured Plates, by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Esq. ; 
With Descriptions by J. 0. WESTWOOD, Esq., F.L.S., &€. 
By the same Author, 
In 2 vols. 4to, cloth lettered, price £4 is.; half-bound morocco, £5, 


BRITISH MOTHS and their TRANSFORMATIONS. 


In One Hundred and Twenty-four Coloured Designs. 


In royal Svo, cloth, price 2ls.; with Coloured Plates, 31s. 6d., 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


A New Edition. 
With Additions by Dr. CARPENTER and Mr. WESTWOOD. 
INustrated with very numerous Engravings on Wood, and Thirty-four on Steel, by Lanpsere, 
and Others. 


In post 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


BECHSTEIN’S CHAMBER BIRDS: 


THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
With numerous Woodcuts of Birds, Cages, &c. 





2 vols. 4to, cloth, price 35s., 


THE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE; 


Titustrated with above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood; to which are added copious 
Original Notes, by JOHN KITTO, D.D. 





In small 8vo, price @s., nearly ready, 


THE DORP AND THE VELDT;; Or, Six Months in Natal. 


Ry CHARLES BARTER, Esq., B.C., and Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


Third Edition, carefully revised, price és. cloth, 


THE PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY; 
Or, A MONTH IN SWITZERLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1848 
By JOHN FORBES, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to Her Majesty's - 
With a Map and Illustration. — 





Small 4to, Fancy Cover, price 6d., 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


By JAMES WARD. 





In October, One Volume, imperial 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s. 6d. ; morocco, £2 $s. 


GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 


eiise sais maidens By wae eae WORDSWORTH, DD. 
ir ition, Revise y the Author, with many New Illustrations, the Work aining 
upwards of Five Hundred Wood Engravings Printed in Tint, and Twenty-eight eae 
on Steel; upwards of Two Hundred of these being lllustrations of an Introduction t the 
History of Greek Arts, by G. Scuanrrr, Jun, Esq. 7 





COMPLETION OF MACGILLIVRAY’S BRITISH BIRDS. 
In 5 vols. demy 8vo, price £2 12s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS 
’ 
INDIGENOUS AND MIGRATORY ; 

Including their Organization, Habits, and Relations; Remarks on Classification and Nomenclature. 
an Account of the principal Organs of Birds, and'Observations relative to Practical Ornithology. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings and Woodcuts. wit 

By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Natural History, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

The Fourth and Fifth Volumes of this Work, completing the History of the Feathered Tribes are 

now ready for publication, price 18s. each volume. 





flrs. Louvon’s Works on Botany and Gardening. 


NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
These Volumes contain beautifully Coloured Drawings of above Seventeen Hundred of the 
choicest species of Garden and Greenbouse Plants and Wild Flowers; with Descriptions and 
full directions for Cultivation. 


In ito, cloth lettered, price £1 15s. ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £2 2s., 
THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
ANNUALS. 
In Forty-eight Soloured Plates, containing upwards of Three Hundred Figures of the most showy 
and interesting Annual Flowers. 
In 4to, cloth lettered, price £2 2s.; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £2 10s., 
THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
BULBOUS PLANTS. 


In Fifty-Eight Coloured Plates, containing above Three Hundred Figures of the most desirable 
Bulbous Flowers. 


In 4to, cloth lettered, price £3; half- bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 8s., 
THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
PERENNIALS. 


In Nincty Coloured Plates, containing Five Hundred Plates of Hardy Perennial Flowers. 





In 4to. cloth lettered, price £1 11s. 6d.; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £2, 
| THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


In Forty-two Coloured Plates, and containing about Three Hundred Figures of the most 
desirable Greenhouse Plants. 
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In dto, cloth lettered, price £2 2s.; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £2 10s. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 


In Sixty Plates, containing 350 Species beautifully Coloured. 


Che Lavy’s Closet Library. 
By the Rey. ROBERT PHILIP. 


In foolscap 8yo, each Volume price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


THE MARYS; THE LYDIAS; 
Or, The Beauties of Female Holiness. 


Or, The Development of Female Character 


THE HANNAHS; 


Or, Maternal Influence on Sons. 


THE MARTHAS: 


Or, The Varieties of Female Piety. 








In $ vols. super-royal Syo, handsome cloth binding, price £3 3s. ; or in morocco elegant, 


price £4 lis. 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 


A beautiful Portrait om 


With a Memoir of Shakspere, and an Essay by BARRY CORNWALL ieces to the 


Steel, engraved by Hore. A series of new Illustrative Etchings forming Frontisp 
Plays, and 1,000 Engravings on Wood, designed by KENNY M EADOWS 


In 12 vols. royal 32mo, price 18s. cloth ; or elegantly bound in blue cloth, gilt, price 25s, 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 
KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION. sit 
Carcfully printed on fine paper, the Title-pages adorned by copies of the various Portraits of 
sLakspere, and each Play embellished by an elegant illustrative Engraving: 


In imperial i6mo, price 8s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 


Illustrations by DOYLE, CROWQUILI, and LEECH. 


Third Edition, carefully revised ; with several New Ballads and Iustrations 
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